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9 YEARS 0 
SUICIDE 


When operating conditions are tough 

. when motors “crack-up” in 60 to 
90 days ... that’s a challenge to every 
manufacturer who makes motors! 
And when an Allis-Chalmers Lo- 
Maintenance Motor stands up for 
five years under those same condi- 
tions. .. without running up costs... 
without breaking down... that’s a 
story you'll want to know! 


This all happened in the factory of 
a big chemical company .. . and in 
the part of their plant where chlorine 
is used in processing products, they 
had motor trouble . . . plenty of it! 
For chlorine fumes seeped into the 
motors ... ate off winding insulation 
. « » wrecked them nearly as fast as 
they were installed! No wonder they 
called it “suicide row”! 


Then they installed the Allis-Chal- 
mers Lo-Maintenance Motor that 
broke every record! 
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PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES’ 
Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and Com 

* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 

Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment - 

Machinery 

and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 

Road 


Saw Mill and Timber Preserving 


ing, Cement, 


Machinery + and 


Industrial Tractors 





Chlorine gas ... moisture... heat 
couldn’t stop it! And at the end of 
five years’ time that Allis-Chalmers 
Lo-Maintenance Motor was running as 
perfectly as the day it was installed! 


Why was an Allis-Chalmers Lo- 
Maintenance Motor able to beat ad- 
verse operating conditions? Why 
was it able to stand up 20 times longer 
than ordinary motors? The answer 
is the Full-Measure Protection built 
into every piece of Allis-Chalmers 
equipment! 


Learn What Allis-Chalmers 
Can Do For You 


When you buy Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment, you get more than equipment 
that has just a certain rating. You 
get equipment that has built into it 
the results of Allis-Chalmers’ 90 
years of advancing with industry... 
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MILWAUKEE-WISC OMS 


NOT A PRETTY PICTURE! But 
this Lo-Maintenance Motor was run- 
ning perfectly five years after it was 
installed in this chemical plant! 
The full measure protection built in- 
to every Allis-Chalmers motor beat 
operating conditions that wrecked 
other motors in 60 to 90 days! 


of making equipment that’s engi- 
neered to solve production problems. 


Get the whole story on why indus- 
try is switching to Allis-Chalmers 

. of the savings that make Allis- 
Chalmers the equipment that pays 
for itself! There’s a trained produc 
tion engineer in the Allis-Chalmers 
district office near you. Call him t 
day, or write direct to Allis-Chal 
mers. Find out how you can cut c 
in your plant ... make your workers’ 
jobs easier . . . with Allis-Chaln 
equipment—the equipment that pays 
for itself! 
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IF THE LEADING LOW-PRICED Now— You Get More Car For Less Money 


(ARS. PLYMOUTH IS 1. Perfected Remote Control 7. Time-Proven, Double-Action 
Gear Shifting. Hydraulic Brakes. 


. \ ( | KS Lf NC I it TH A \ 2. Auto-Mesh Tranemissien. 8. Functional Design—new trend 


3. New Amola Steel Coil Springs. in styling—gives Plymouth 

’ D ~ ir a ve iD p 4. New Safety Headlamps—bet- glamorous new beauty. 
ONE — J A HES LONGER ter road lighting. 9. All Plymouth models have the 
5. Revolutionary, New “Safety same big, 82-horsepower “L- 


THAN THE OTHER! Signal” Speedometer. head” engine, giving full pow: 


6. Big, Roomy Safety-Steel Body. er and economy. 








“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 
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ALL PLYMOUTH MODELS—both “‘Roadking”’ and *‘De Luxe’’—have a Safety-Steel body which is completely rust-proofed. 
DELIVERED IN DETROIT — including 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT . COUPES *" OGS front andrear bumpers, bumper guards, 
on “De Luxe” models x } spare wheel, tire and tube, foot contro! 
at no extra cost —Per- , for headlight beam with indicator on 
fected Remote Control SEDANS" instrument panel, ash-tray in front 
Gear Shifting with All- . and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big 
Silent Auto-MeshTrans- trunk space (19.3 cubic feet). Prices in- 
hail SEDANS federal taxes. ol enesie and state, local taxes, if any, not included 
mission.Marvelous new 4 , See your Plymouth dealer for local delivered prices. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
shifting ease. Nothing & CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

new to learn! d MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS. 9-10 P.M. E.S.T 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS 1a 
GREAT CARS ‘sseese Me 












































































Tue Dutch say that “Salt spilt is never 
all gathered.” And, when “salt is 
spilt” in boiler or engine room by ruin- 
ous breakdown or explosion, it can 
never all be scraped together again. 
Time has been wasted; orders have 
gone with the wind; profits have fled. 

No business ever “breaks even” 
after a breakdown. Insurance can pro- 
tect what is; but only accident pre- 
vention can protect what might have 
been. This is why so many industries 
specify the engineering and inspecting 
facilities of Hartford Steam Boiler for 
the vital job of safeguarding their 


power equipment. About half of all 
power-plant insurance written in the 
United States is placed with Hartford 
because executives say, “Hartford’s 
record is enough for me.” 

72 years of experience have made 
Hartford Steam Boiler master of one 
exacting trade: the insuring and effec- 
tive inspecting of power equipment. 
A Hartford policy enlists in your ser- 
vice the thought and labor of its whole 
close-knit organization of specialists. 

Let your agent or broker tell you 
how Hartford can help you hold what 
you earn. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY ownidncut 
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The big 74-passenger Boeing clipper 


ing across Bustness WEEK’Ss cover ( wit! 
two propellers idling, incidentally the 
world’s largest transport plane. It's just 


been bought by Pan American Ai 
to be used in transatlantic service. Yes. 
after ten years of international 

ling, transatlantic service is finally tot- 
tering on the brink of reality. By May 1, 
at the latest, Pan American’s new clipper 
ought to be on a regular run from N¢ 
York to Marseilles. The aviation editor 
tells about it on page 34. 


Farm Bill 


Our FARM EDITOR casts a weather-beaten 
eye over the new farm bills pouring into 
the Congressional hopper, then figures 
out how much it has cost the U. S. to 
“do something” for the farmer for every 
year since 1929. If the 1939 estimate, 
here presented for the first time, doesn’t 
jar you, then you're no longer allergic 
to the New Deal’s more astronomical 
figures. Page 17. 


Hot Spots 

Business MEN who want to check on 
business activity from 1929 to date will 
find the monthly index chart on page 42. 
: Admen will be interested in the 
Bureau of Home Economics survey (page 
38), which tells what, and how well, the 
families of city wage-earners eat. 
The first suit for enforcement of the 
wage-hour law, page 24. . . . Latest de- 
velopments in low-cost housing, page 28. 
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MILES OF THIS 


TONS 


In 1936, Arrow Rock Company, of Los Angeles, bought two 
Ford V-8 Trucks and put them to work — hard work. 

Both Fords turned in such remarkable records of economy 
that this company has since purchased twenty-one more. 

“The first two Ford Trucks now have more than 100,000 
miles on each speedometer,” they report. “And both motors 
have the original pistons in them!” 

This is just one case among thousands. Operators every- 
where are discovering that the Ford Truck is built to do 
more work, in less time, at lower cost. That means — deliver- 
ing bigger loads faster . . . covering more miles per day 
-.. at reduced operating and maintenance costs. 

In addition to the time-tested 85-hp. and 60-hp. V-8 
engines, Ford offers a new 95-hp. V-8 engine. There are new 
hydraulic brakes, built to Ford standards of safety and per- 
formance. And a host of time-proved Ford Truck features 
that mean more truck for every truck dollar. 

Arrange through your dealer for an “on-the-job" test. 




















Ford Motor Company, Builders of Ford V-8 and Mercury Cers, 
Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1939 FORD V-8 TRUCKS 


NEW 95-HORSEPOWER V-TYPE 
EIGHT-CYLINDER ENGINE — Ford 
now widens the range of power 
available for Ford Trucks, by offer- 
ing the new 95-horsepower V-type 
eight-cylinder engine in addition to 
the improved 85 and 60 horsepower 
V-8 engines. 


NEW HYDRAULIC BRAKES — Four- 
wheel hydraulic service brakes, 
built to Ford standards of safety, 
ore regular equipment on all Ford 
Trucks. Reguler and C. O. E. Trucks 
have independent hand brake sys- 
tem with seperate, mechanically 
operated brakes inside rear drums. 








FORD V-8 TRUCKS "1939 
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Banish Costly 


Copying of 


Records 


etc 


Save Time and Money 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Jewel Tea 
Stewart Warner, Comptometer, and 
hundreds of firms, large and small, 
show substantial savi i 
RECTIGRAPH to ocopy any- 
thing written, prin or drawn. Now, 
you can efficiently photocopy letters, 
contracts, reports, records, lls 
statistics, ads, etc. RECTIGRAPH 
photocopies are exact ... require no 
checking or proof reading ... actual, 
reduced or enlarged size . . . negative 
(white on black) or positive (black on 
white) . . . constitute legal evidence. 
Quickly, easily made singly or in 
quantities at low cost @ Let us survey 
your present copying practice and 
report the facts—you can then decide 
whether RECTIGRAPH can save you 
time and money e Write for Rectigraph 
information and its application to your 
specific business @ The Haloid Co., 
237 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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MACHINE 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Correspondence 


In Your Business 








REPA 
CONCRETE 


TOUGH Feather Edge 
RUGGEDWEAR, the only resur- 
facer made with cellulose, may be 
depended upon to make a smooth, 


Stop accidents . . . 









the heaviest floor traffic. No pp 






solid, permanent patch right up to a feather edge. 
improve plant efficiency 
. « « Use thie durable material for repairing holes, 
ruts and cracks in concrete floors. Stands up under 





required. Merely sweep ‘out the spot to 
—mix the material—trowei it on. 











wearing 








FLEXROCK COMPANY 
2307 Manning St., Phila., Pa. 


of FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obligation. 


RE cn crn ech aaheuanddeseenshasiees 


or J 
be repaired 
Holds solid and 
tight right up to the irregular concrete edge .. . 
leaves no joint or crevice to 


rugged surface. 
Gries fast. Used for patches 
entire area 
+ « « Indoors or out, Costs 
only 100 to i4o0 per square 
foot. 


MAKE THIS TEST! 


Please send me somaiote information . . . 





details 
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What’s New? 


Moror Propvucts Corp. has designed for 
the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. a machine 
for automatically vending O-Ke-Doke, a 
cheese-coated popcorn; but Kraft isn’t 
making O-Ke-Doke itself, instead it’s li- 
censing one franchise-holder in each state. 

. 18 food wholesalers, who buy 
through the Cooter Brokerage Co. and 
sell to 3,000 “voluntary chain” retailers, 
have begun selling citrus fruits packed in 
tin, with Dextrose used as a sweetener. 


Directors 


One of J. P. Morgan’s ancestors was a 
founder of the Aetna Insurance Co. 120 
years ago, and J. P. himself has been an 
Aetna director 40 years; now he has quit. 
... And Pierre S. du Pont has joined 
the board of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, & St. Louis Railroad—his 90th 


directorship. 


Adhibitions 


BorpeNn ADvERTISES that it keeps accu- 
rate age-records of all its cows to ensure 
the quality of its Golden Crest milk, be- 
cause “it takes a young and sprightly 
Bossie to give the very richest milk” 
. . . Salem Baskin, head of the Baskin 
agency, Chicago, has devised a method 
of testing retail clothing advertising . . . 
“Shh. See If You Can Catch Us Nap- 
ping,” read the recent ads of Kroger’s 
Piggly Wiggly store in Atlanta. “When 
you shop this week-end at Piggly Wiggly 
don’t ask for Latonia Club ginger ale, 
because if the person serving you fails to 
mention it, you get one big 24-ounce bot- 
tle absolutely free” . . . Brooks Packing 
Co., of Tulsa, Okla., offers a free, col- 
ored, pig balloon with each pound of 
bacon bought . . . Horatio Alger III 
must have written a recent Arrow Shirt 
ad: “When I walked into the office the 
girls all said, “That’s not Henry Sparks. 
He looks too nice. That’s some other fel- 
low.” And they laughed. But the boss 
didn’t laugh when he saw me. He said, 
‘What's your name?’ I said, ‘Henry, sir.’ 
He said, turning to his secretary, ‘Give 
Henry Sir a raise. Double his salary. I 


| like his looks. Particularly his shirt.’” 


|Our Times 





American News Co., the largest maga- 
zine distributor, is experimenting with 
the sale of sheet music at its magazine 
outlets, beginning in the Hartford, Conn., 
territory ...W. C. Dorr, missionary 
salesman for the Ingersoll-Waterbury 
Watch Co., classifies salesmen in three 
types: “the watch type, the one that 
needs periodic winding; the lawnmower 
type, who needs periodic sharpening, and 
the racehorse type, the one needing con- 
stant checking” . . . Louis de Rochemont, 





producer of the “March of Tin 

tells us we were wrong in saying recen}), 
that it would be extended to a f!!-Jengt 
production; instead it “will c 

its present length, but we hop ne 
1939, to make perhaps one fw!!-lengt) 
feature picture besides the m« al 
lease” . . . Complete with safe-depos: 
vaults and all other expensive 
nances, a branch of the Manufactyrex 
Trust Co., New York, will be openes 
April 1 on the grounds of the New Yo 
World’s Fair—even though the vay), 
must be removed when the fair js over 


Maine Medley 


COMMERCIAL CANNING of Gulf of Maine 
shrimp will be begun soon for the firs 
time at Burnham & Morrill Co.'s clam 
factory at Friendship . . . Declaring that 
“tomatoes and clams have no affinity 
either of mind or body. Their union in: 
chowder is an unholy one and leads on) 
to the moral degradation of the princ- 
pals,” Representative Cleveland Sleeper, 
Jr., has introduced a bill in the Maine 
legislature providing that anyone who 
adds tomatoes to Maine clam chowder 
shall incur the penalty of “digging a bar. 
rel of clams at high tide.” 


Awful Lawful 


Tue U. S. Court or Customs Ano Par. 
ENT AppeALs, at Washington, has su: 
tained the contention of the American 
Brewing Co. that its Statue of Liberty 
trademark is violated by a similar mark 
registered by the Delatour Beverage 
Corp. and assigned to America Dr 
Corp.; so the court orders America Dry's 
mark canceled . . . Contravening earlier 
Illinois decisions in similar cases, Circuit 
Judge Michael Feinberg, at Chicago, has 
ruled that a woman who lost $25,000 
speculating in wheat futures cannot re 
cover the money from her brokers, E. A. 
Pierce & Co., under a state law providing 
for recovery of gambling losses. 


Add What’s New? 


SuTHeRLAND Paper Co. announces 3 
line of pastry cartons and trays, g 
laminated equipment that has been re 
cently developed . . . Chlorine can have 
benign as well as deadly, gaseous uses, 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. is selling it as B-K chlorine powder, 4 
sort of barnyard snuff to be dusted o 
poultry that are ailing with croup, cold, 
or bronchitis—it makes them sneeze the 
phlegm and mucus out . . . Lion Mar 
ufacturing Corp. makes the Bally Bever 
age Vendor, a coin-operated machine for 
dispensing Coco Cola that has previous! 
been mixed in a central plant, w! 
high carbonation is provided, thus gi 
ing “a blissful belch in every drink!” 
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pears \sHINcTON (Business Week Bureau) 
lenot fi-Battle lines are forming between 


nue igggeapitol Hill and the White House. 
‘ve: Mientiment is crystallizing on half a 
zen major conflicts. Chief signifi- 
nce of the relief vote was loss of 
ce by Roosevelt. The amount of 
oney is mot important; many 
nators voting for the cut indicated 
ey would vote more money later 
the President should declare an 
mergency existed. This puts the 
President on the spot. It ends the 
ix years of reasonably complete 
fidence in his discretion and 
,ith in his Administration. 




















e first fiongress Is Cautious 

HowWEVER, DON’T TAKE THE VOTE on re- 
{as any conclusive evidence of how 
ongress will line up for or against the 
dministration. Witness the tactics of 
n. Bankhead of Alabama. First, he 
wis “Dear Alben” Barkley by voting 
vainst the President. Then he denies in 
set speech that there is the slightest 
‘ft between the President and Jack Gar- 
or! In fact he wonders where such an 
lea originated! (Perhaps you noticed 
hat the Associated Press had quoted 
». Adams of Colorado as being grate- 
i] to Garner the day before). 


rinci- 


D T- . 
“i All of which proves that Bankhead 
_--” BBoesn’t know yet whether Roosevelt will 
a »running his party after the next nom- 
berty ° . 
mark Meee 38 picked. 
sage A NObody has ever accused Bankhead of 
Dr ing stupid, politically; and in standing 
\rv'sge both sides of no man’s land he has 
her lenty of company. 
rcut MLineup on Issues 
, has ' . 
pes 4 CONSEQUENCE of this hesitancy 
ad bout jumping on any band wagon, the 
» 4 gpeeup of Congress on the relief question 
ding ill be changed when the vote finally 
aing d . . 
mes on the following issues: 
Devaluation: The President will win. 
ongress will continue his present power 
. the gold value of the dollar down 
sing Me 20% of its pre-Roosevelt status. Silver 


ate Senators swing the balance here 
combination with the loyal Adminis- 
ration bloc. The price of their votes 
ill be extension of subsidy for domestic 
ilver. 

Neutrality: Congress will not inter- 
re with the sale of planes to France. 
t is impressed with the necessity of 
trengthening France and Britain be- 
ause it actually believes that’s the sur- 
st way of preventing war. However, 
‘ntiment is also strong against increas- 
g the amount of discretion allowed the 
resident in enforcing the neutrality law. 
he belief is vigorous that allowing him 
0 change the rules after war starts in- 














creases the likelihood of “incidents” 
which might drag us in. 

Wagner Act: Congress is set on 
modifying the law along lines of the 
American Federation of Labor amend- 
ments introduced by Sen. Walsh. The 
President would like to dictate changes 
but will probably accept the inevitable 
to avoid further loss of prestige. 

Appointments: The almost certain 
Senate rejection of Amlie for the ICC, 
on the ground he does not believe in the 
capitalistic system, will be the most 
definite setback for the President. 
Equally sure rejection of Floyd Roberts, 
named as U. S. District Judge for West- 
ern Virginia, has important political im- 
plications as regards selection of 1940 
convention delegates, but it will be dic- 
tated solely by the precedent which calls 
for rejecting appointees “personally ob- 
noxious” to Senators from their states. 
Donald Wakefield Smith’s rejection—if 





Taxes Going Up? 


Harris @ Ewing 


The appointment this week of Jere 
Cooper, the studious, close-mouthed, 
Representative from Tennessee, to 
head up the House subcommittee 
handling all tax legislation, means 
the Administration will have voting 
control of this subcommittee, which 
is going to try to find at least $500,- 
000,000 more in taxes this year. 
Cooper, a strong Administration man 
and a veteran member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, steps into 
the job vacated by Carl Vinson of 
Georgia, who was promoted to a 
judgeship last year. 





the President persists in his renomination 
to the labor board—will be 
AF. of L. victory. 

Taxes: Congressional sentiment is so 
strong against Roosevelt's wish to restore 
the original tax on undistributed cor 
poration earnings and capital gains taxes 
that he may abandon the fight. The 
President must ask for more revenue 
Congress is definitely set on boosting 
rates on incomes from $10,000 to $50,000, 
is just as definitely set against boosting 
higher levies—because of the law of 
diminishing returns. The President will 
have plenty of chance to study the situ 
ation before making recommendations. 

Social Security: Congress will not 
go hog wild on old age payments—not, 
at least, to the degree indicated by cam 
paign pledges of successful candidates 
It will boost payments, the 
date on which they go into effect. It will 
not reduce payroll taxes, but may force 
the Treasury to contribute to the kitty, 
despite Roosevelt's vigorous opposition 

Government Reorganization: The 
President will not get all the power he 
wants to revamp government agencies 
and departments. Congress will not con- 
sent to turning the ICC, Civil Service 
Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
and other independent agencies into mere 
Administration underlings. Byrd 
will continue to annoy the Administra- 
tion considerably by insisting on real 
economy. 

WPA: Senate votes cutting politics 
out of federal payrolls, though partially 
nullified by the House, point the way to 
more trouble for the New Deal in reor- 
ganization of the WPA setup and con- 
trol of the appropriation for relief in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 next. 


Extend Walsh-Healey Law 


Exumiunation of John L. Lewis’ proposal 
that the government blacklist all firms 
appealing to the courts from orders of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
takes the big curse off the Walsh amend- 
ments to the Walsh-Healey act. 

There will be strong opposition, how- 
ever, to limiting profits to 10% as now 
applied to navy contracts. Not many 
companies doing business with the gov- 
ernment clean up this much, but the in- 
fluence of such a provision on commer- 
cial customers is bad. 

Otherwise, the principal effect of the 
proposed amendments is to extend the 
law’s coverage, now confined to contracts 
over $10,000 to orders down to $2,000. 


another 


advance 


Sen. 


Hopkins’ “Traveling Men” 

Business MEN are often confused and 
rightly suspicious because Washington is 
prone to mix polities and economics. 
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FAMOUS ORTHOPEDIC 
HOSPITAL IMPROVES 
HEATING SERUICE 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
Eastern New York Orthopedic 
Hospital Increased Comfort 


REDUCES STEAM CONSUMPTION 


Achievement of Two Conflicting 
Objectives Pointed Out by 
the Architect 


“CONTROL - BY -THE-WEATHER” 


Schenectady, N. Y.—The Eastern New 
York Orthopedic Hospital, one of the 
outstanding institutions in the country 
for the care of ~~ children, reduced 
heating costs and proved heat distri- 
bution with a Webster Moderator System 
installed in 1936 when a new large 
addition was built. 

Before heating modernization, it some- 
times proved difficult to heat the Hos- 
pital adequately during severe weather. 

With the Webster Moderator System, 
overheating and underheating have been 
reduced to a minimum. Heat is distrib- 
uted evenly and rapidly to all sections 
of the Hospital through accurately sized 
Webster Metering Orifices. 

An Outdoor Thermostat automatically 
adjusts the basic rate of steam delivery 
with every change in weather or wind 
direction. A manual Variator allows the 


f 














Eastern New York Orthopedic Hospital, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


operator to vary the steam supply to 


meet special conditions, such as heating 


up. 

J. M. Ryder, Schenectady, Architect for 
the project, reports: 

“There has been a definite improve- 
ment in heating service since 1936. By 
reducing steam consumption, the Web- 
ster Moderator System has achieved two 
seemingly conflicting objectives.” 

The E. J. Harbison Co., of Schenectady, 
acted as modernization heating contrac- 
tors. There is a total of 7,200 sq. ft. of 
installed direct radiation. The Hospital 
addition was constructed in 1936. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heatin 
Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1 





| This mixture of motives makes it diffi- 
| cult to appraise the Administration’s 
latest overture to business which is 
hatching under the wing of Harry Hop- 
kins, new Secretary of Commerce. 

Hopkins’ plan has no official blessing 
—yet—but is obviously designed to feel 
out sentiment as a preliminary to formal 
adoption. The plan, for which Willard 
Thorp—Hopkins No. 1 man—assumes 
personal responsibility at the moment, 
contemplates creation by the Commerce 
Department of a staff of “traveling 
salesmen” to keep in contact with indi- 
vidual business men the country over, 
reporting their problems back to Wash- 
ington and in turn keeping them pretty 
well posted on the business situation 
as a whole. 


At the Listening Posts 


THE SAME TONGUE-AND-EAR technique 
has been very successfully applied by 
the Administration through the wide- 
spread organization of the National 
Emergency Council and by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, in particular, 
through his department’s staff of county 
agents. With an eye on 1940 and its 
fateful bearing on both his own fortunes 
and those of the New Deal, Wallace is 
building up this organization, encourag- 
ing “discussion groups” in which loyal 
scouts do their missionary work without 
in the least slighting their official duties 
in promoting the farmers’ welfare. 

Whether or not Hopkins uses similar 
tactics, you can figure that proselyting 
for the New Deal will be an inseparable 
part of his activities. But don’t let that 
stand in the way of making the best pos- 
sible use of Hopkins’ service. He has a 
close “in” with the Administration and 
can render considerable service in Wash- 
ington. 


Playing Up to the South 


Tue Sovran, dubbed by Roosevelt as the 
nation’s No. 1 economic problem, is also 
the President’s No. 1 political problem. 
That's what is back of his frank endorse- 
ment of the elimination of freight rate 
differentials south of the Potomac. Any 
transportation bill that Roosevelt with 
the help of Sen. Wheeler can wangle 
out of Congress will include such a 
provision. 

Southern Congressmen are all for it, 
of course, and have considerable support 
from the West, where freight rates also 
are a thorny issue. 


Express Highways Out 

BetTreR NOT FIGURE on driving cross- 
country over that projected grid of ex- 
press highways any time in the very near 
future. The idea will be pretty generally 
damned by a special board reporting to 
Congress next week on the feasibility of 
various pretentious schemes. Apart from 
the economic prematurity of such con- 





struction—with the possible exception of 
a route from Boston to Washington— 
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necessary fundamental changes | 
ent laws governing land acquisit 
hold up the projects. 


Hold Off Steel Wages 


THIRTY-DAY SUSPENSION of the Labo» 
Department’s order fixing n 
wages on steel produced for gov: 
contracts will furnish time to ca! 
small Eastern producers and arr: 
their exemption before the orde: 
under the Walsh-Healey law fin 
comes effective March 1. 
No “out,” however, is seen for Bet 

hem, regarded as the target of th. 
proceeding instigated by SWOC 


Can States Regulate Movies? 


DIvorcING MOVIE PRODUCERS from thea 
ter ownership may be accomplis 
state law long before the federal ; 
ment’s suit against the “Big 8” « 

a head. Paramount’s challenge of Nort! 
Dakota’s divorcement law will be heard 
by the Supreme Court in March. The 
question is whether the states have 
constitutional right to compel divorce. 
ment by legislation. 

Meanwhile, the federal government’: 
case against the movie moguls stil! is on 
the back of the stove in Judge Bondy’s 
court in New York. 

As for the possibility that a consent 
decree may be entered, the Justice De- 
partment has heard no more than th 
rumor out of Los Angeles that Para- 
mount will agree to divorce its theater 
holdings. 

Trust-busting Thurman Arnold's onl; 
understanding with the producers is tha! 
they will maintain the status quo during 
pendency of the suit. The Justice De- 
partment is ready to slap an injunction 
on any of the companies which buy 
more theaters. 


Liquor Campaign Looms 


SPACE SALESMEN for the daily newspa- 
pers and some magazines are keeping a 
hopeful eye on that slowly developing 
program of public relations which the 
distillers are nurturing along. Since they 
can’t use radio, distillers will have to con- 
centrate advertising in the papers. So 
far, only small country dailies seem to 
be in line for insertion orders, because 
it is in the sticks that the drys are play- 
ing hob. Hence, that’s the spot for mis- 
sionary work. 

Members of the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute voluntarily took themselves off the 
air in 1936, but in his first public appear- 
ance as its new head, Wesley A. Sturges 
last fall suggested that the Institute 
might be interested in presenting a sym- 
phonic radio program, similar to the 
Ford Sunday evening hour. 

Promptly, the National Association of 
Broadcasters resolved not to accept any 
hard liquor advertising, in deference t 
the previously expressed wish of Chair 
man McNinch of the Federal Commun 
cations Commission. 
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HAVE A VERSE FOR IT 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle 

And it stings you for your pains, 
Grasp it like a man of mettle 

And it soft as silk remains. 


—old Scotch proverb 


| pow YEAR, don’t temporize. Don’t 

try to get by with materials which 

were good enough in less competitive . 

times. Use modern alloys containing saneeeten eapenee 
Nickel to cut production and operat- QUICKER because this shovel 
i costs, reduce the heavy tax im- is 28% lighter. Harnischfeger 
“~ ” “ -_ Corp., Milwaukee, makes it 


posed by corrosion and wear. of a light-weight design using 
high-strength Nickel alloy 


Nickel helps each ounce and inch of steels. 
metal do more work at lower cost per = 
year. Nickel aids in solving many of 
the thorniest problems confronting 


you in 1939, The helpful suggestions of 0 S E S 
our research engineers, their practical ALL Y T EL 
experience in solving similar metal- MERGES PORE 


lurgical problems for other businesses, 





are yours for the asking. 


ANCHORS AWEIGH! But they 
weigh less, withstand salt water cor- 
rosion longer. These chains are cast 
from strong,tough Nickel-chromium 
steel at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 


TWO POUNDER 
GRINDS AT 50,000 
RPM! For the vi- 
tally important spin- 
dle of this fly-weight, 
air-driven grinder 
and die finisher the 
Onsrud Machine 
Works, Chicago, 
uses SAE 3135 steel 
toughened and 
strengthened with 
Nickel. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hosiery Mills 
er 56 


Power Cost 









Unit Saves *2650 a Year 


Officials of the Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Denver, 
Pa. believed their power cost was too high. So 
they investigated the cost of generating their own 
power with Diesels. After careful comparison, 
they installed a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine 
direct-connected to a Fairbanks-Morse generator. 

Down went power costs... 66 per cent. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Diesel in this plant fur- 
nishes power for operating 22 full-fashioned knit- 


FAIRBANKS 


DIESEL ENGINES 
PUMPS WASHERS-|RONER 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMEN? 
FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 


WATER SYSTEM 
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Installation of Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Generating 


ting machines, a well pump, stoker, unit heaters, 
humidifying equipment, air compressors, and 
electricity for lighting. , 

A power cost reduction of 66 per cent is some- 
thing for any type of business to think about, but 
such savings are not unusual with F-M Diesel 
engines. Investigate!—name the date—and we will 
supply the facts. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Depart- 
ment 11, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
36 branches and service stations throughout the 


United States. 
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RLaetest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


THE INDEX *103.5 $104.3 105.0 84.0 


PRODUCTION 

* Steel Ingot Operations i 52.8 51.2 50.7 39.8 

*% Automobile Production gece 89,200 90,205 75,215 30,390 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $3,479 $3,544 $3,786 $3,450 

* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $11,822 $13,552 $13,332 $8,853 

* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,293 2.290 2,121 2,094 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)................... 3,248 3.264 3,204 3,316 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,362 71,338 1,400 975 





TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 





PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... vane 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 2... 6. cc ccc cece wewwneee 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... ‘ 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)......... 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)..........600 sc eeeeeeuee 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2... 2.00. ceccceeeeeeceees 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 12 years) 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Notes 
Call Leans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 

20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 65.8 61.3 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) eve ’ 104.5 98.2 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) 1,509 882 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended January 28. ft Revised. 


4.1 29.7 





@ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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CONFERENCE |= 
P»° TELEPHONE SERVICE ¢, 
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brings busy men togetWer 
any time—anywhere—inéxpensively 


» 


3 o> 


aoe 


This modern service makes it possible» 


for men miles apart to talk things 
over as if they were face to face. Every 
one can hear and be heard. Direct, 
personal discussion prevents delays 
and misunderstandings. Questions 
are cleared up and decisions made 
quickly. 
The scattered executive commi: 

of a wool marketing association 
meets by telephone at 10% of the 
cost of a customary conference. .. . 


The sales manager of 


a can company used 
a three-way hook-up 
with two customers 





—got permission to divert a ship- 
ment of cans from one to the other 
—and saved a bumper crop of toma- 
toes. .. . A brick company quotes 
prices and discusses terms with all 
of its dealers in the same territory 
at the same time by conference 
connection. 

There are many other uses for Con- 


‘ference Service. The savings in time 


and money are obvious. Up to six 
telephones—more, by special ar- 
rangement—can ‘be 
connected. Just ask 
Long Distance for the 
Conference operator. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Foreign and other developments indicate a drop in business 


during next few weeks. But pessimistic fears of a severe decline 


are unwarranted. Large volume of construction coming soon. 


A ratty in the stock market began at 
the end of last week and went further 
when Chancellor Hitler’s long-awaited 
speech proved milder than had been 
looked for. Values are still well below 
the year-end levels, however, and this 
difference probably measures both the 
increased international tension resulting 
from the Schacht and Barcelona incidents 
and the growing expectation of domestic 
business recession at this period. For the 
moment, sentiment is laboring under 
these two clouds. 


Maintain Auto Output 


The probability that the recession in 
the business index (which this week is 
down two points from the recovery peak 
touched three weeks before) will go 
further can be illustrated best by the 
case of the automobile industry. In No- 
vember and December output had con- 
siderably exceeded sales. This was done 
chiefly with the objective of stocking 
dealers on the 1989 models, but a definite 
if moderate overproduction did develop. 
In January the correction in output 
which was required had to be postponed 
—in the first half of the month because 
of the good showing of retail sales, and 
in the last half because of the split in 
the auto workers’ union. If this split re- 
sults in labor tie-ups, it is well to have 
finished stocks on hand. As a result of all 
this, January showed a decline in output 
much less than is seasonally normal. 


Two Months’ Decline 


This continued overproduction in Janu- 
ary, which may have amounted to as 
much as 100,000 cars for the month, 
renders all the more certain a decline 
in motor output in February and March. 
Since the automobile industry is still the 
most dynamic factor in our whole econ- 
omy, this means the decline in business 
will be felt this month and next. 


Don’t Fear Severe Drop 


In a few quarters, pessimists are now 
voicing the fear that the stock market 
drop forecasts a decline in business of 


the 1937 type. Based on the evidence 
available, this worry should be laid aside. 
Too many of the bearish factors which 
operated two years ago are absent today 
to make a decline of the index, beyond 
perhaps 10 points, a probability. 





In the Outlook 








European 
The “natural aspirations” in the 
Mediterranean of the junior partner 
in the Rome-Berlin axis now seem to 
rank as an immediate threat to Euro- 
pean peace—and world business ex- 
pansion. Hitler’s speech early in the 
week hinted that the first concern 
of the dictators’ partnership, now 
that Spain seems won, will be colo- 
nies, and in that Mussolini will be 
allowed to take the lead. 


The inventory situation is far better 
than it was two years ago, even in the 
lines where overproduction appeared in 
December. Labor costs, although higher 
than in 1936, when a sound recovery was 
apparently in progress, are lower than 
two years ago and are pointed in the 
right direction as well. Commodity prices 
are thoroughly deflated—raw materials 
being 30% and the slower-moving fin- 
ished products 5% below the beginning 
of 1937. 


Bank Position Easier 


Instead of a quite ominous constric- 
tion of bank funds such as appeared in 
the first months of 1937, the banking 
position is easier now than it has ever 
been, with reserves up 35% and the re- 
quired reserve ratio down 12%. A huge 
volume of governmentally fostered con- 
struction is promised for the next few 
months, in contrast with the failure 
of this industry to play its part two 
years ago. 


Political Situation Better 


In the respects just mentioned, the 
economic situation is improved over the 
first quarter of 1937. The political situa- 
tion is improved as well. In spite of the 
TVA decision, whose result had been 
pretty well foreseen, the government- 
utility impasse seems to be on the mend. 
Railroad aid may be on the way. Radi- 
cal reforms are certain to be stopped. 
The vote to reduce the relief appropria- 
tion showed the independence and con- 
servatism of the Congressional majority. 
There is a powerful constructive influence 
at work in the shape of a drift toward 
conservatism by the mass of the people. 
Effects of War 

The international situation is the one 
place where the situation is much worse 
than in 1937. But war remains unlikely, 
at least for the near future. And, if war 
does come, the effect may turn out to 
be more immediately constructive for 
American trade than had feared. 
This depends on the amendment of the 
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L. J. RoseEnwa.p 


The retirement of Lessing J. Rosenwald as chairman 
of the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. last week occa- 
stoned a wholesale executive reorganization at the mail- 
order house. General Robert E. Wood, president of the 
company, succeeds Mr. Rosenwald as chairman of the 


GENERAL Woop 


Sears, Roebuck Executives Move Up 





T. J. Carney 
board; Thomas J. Carney, vice-president in charg 
operations, steps into the presidential chair; and Don: 
M. Nelson, vice-president in charge of merchandis: 
becomes chairman of the executive committee and ex: 
utive vice-president. 


D. M. NeEtson 








Neutrality Act and the adoption of 
President Roosevelt’s plan of helping 
England and France in a possible war 
with everything but manpower. These 
plans may be thwarted, but they must 
be watched as a possible bullish influence. 


No Sharp Improvement 


Having ruled out the theory of a tail- 
spin, one is obliged also to deny the 
probability of a sharp improvement, once 
the immediate recession is out of the 
way. Government pump-priming is a 
fundamental force in the 1938-39 recov- 
ery, and there is no evidence as yet that, 
if it were to taper off, private investment 
would replace it. Real confidence of the 
type which would lead to a private capi- 
tal revival is not in sight. 


Construction Is Main Hope 


It is the construction industry which 1s 
expected to lead the economy up to the 
November-December levels or better in 
the second quarter of 1939. The recent 
extraordinary rise in contracts awarded 
and the heavy public works spending 
should bear fruit then at that time. But 
omens of a downturn thereafter are al- 
ready appearing. Contracts awarded in 
the first three weeks of January were 
back nearly to the very poor year-ago 
figures. More serious still, the estimates 
of “contemplated construction,” which 
have been dropping for several months, 
ended the year 1938 at the lowest amount 
since 1936. If this series proves a reliable 
12-months’ forecaster, and if private capi- 
tal fails to take hold, a serious decline 
in construction may be seen in the last 
half of 1939. 





“Export or Die” 







World business expects German trade offensive 
on unprecedented scale following Hitler speech hinting 
at economic impasse. Four-power conference predicted. 


Hirter’s Jan. 30 speech was reassuring 
to governments, but not to business. 

A year ago Hitler made a claim for 
territory, which he threatened to back 
with force. Before the end of 1938, he 
had annexed Austria and the Sudeten- 
land, increased the area of Germany 
24%, and added more than 10,000,000 
to its population. 

This year, he demanded bigger mar- 
kets for Germany, and threatened to 
meet any opposition with all of the polit- 
ical-economic strength of the Reich. 

Under the ominous slogan, “Export or 
die,” Germany is preparing an export of- 
fensive on an unprecedented scale. It 
contemplates intensified efforts to capture 
a bigger slice of the Latin American 
markets; it includes expansion plans in 
southeastern Europe (which is already 
under German domination); it even en- 
visages an expansion of trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Reichsbank, free from the rigid 
controls of Dr. Schacht, will support the 
drive in full cooperation with the Min- 
istry of Economics, both of which are 
now directed by Mr. Funk, the super 
salesman who has so successfully made 
the recent barter deals with most of the 
Balkan nations. 

The Gold Discount Bank has already 


announced that it will vastly expand 
system of export credit guarantees. 
Barter will be the basis for the né 
drive, plus the extensive use of subsidize: 
exports wherever that is necessary to a 
sure Germany the business. What trac: 
arrangements Germany makes with Lat 
American countries concern only thes 
countries and Germany, was Hitler’s a: 
swer to what he claims is meddling by the 
United States in matters that do not di 


rectly concern Washington (page 44) 


Data Disquieting For Reich 

In spite of these bold demands, Hitler 
made startling revelations of internal eco 
nomic weakness in Germany. He ad 
mitted that agricultural production had 
reached its limits, which means that self 
sufficiency—at least in the food field- 
cannot be obtained. This is in striking 
contrast with the bold claims at Niirn 
berg last September when he insisted that 
Germany could feed herself. 

Germans learned some other astonish 
ing facts along this same line from the 
publicity connected with the opening of 
the Berlin Agricultural Show this week 
when the Minister of Agriculture showed 
that the number of cows in Germany de 
creased 5% in 1938 and that a further 
drop was to be expected in 1939 unless 
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means is found of keeping young 
. on the farm. Recently there has 
alarming flow to cities where 
roy are attracted by the higher wages. 
"Hitler offered support for the belief 
Be pW —Jan28'39,p43) that Dr. Schacht 
ft the Reichsbank in part because he 
sted that taxes be boosted in Ger- 
und expenditures reduced, when he 





rat 







many é : 
beclared that the government had no in- 


ention of reducing expenditures on ar- 
»aments and public works in spite of 







he present pinch. 

In spite of the pointed omission of the 
ast in the statement that “Germany is 
appy in the possession of peaceful fron- 
‘ers in the West, South, and North,” 
-ermans and foreigners alike look for a 
»stponement of the eastern drive be- 
ause of the serious economic problems 
t home. It was also notable that, while 
he democracies were roundly criticized, 
here was no mention of the Soviet 
‘nion. In London there is a growing be- 
ief that Berlin and Moscow are develop- 
ng a new trade deal which will provide 
or considerable expansion of business. 


Offer to Duce Carefully Worded 


There is also a feeling in Europe that 

f the Spanish war is wound up in the 
ext few months, a four-power conference 
s likely to be called to consider, among 
ther things, the whole colonial question. 
It is significant that, while Hitler of- 
ered to support Italy, his offer was so 
arefully worded as to mean only a de- 
ensive military alliance and not neces- 
arily unconditional support of Italian 
laims against France. 

There is no question now but that the 
venth year of the Nazi régime is going 
o be marked by a colossal trade war, and 

y no letup in the armament drive. The 
est may yet come in the willingness of 
he general public to keep working at 
his mad tempo. 



































‘hile Frank MeNinch, chairman of the Federal Com- tion 
wunications Commission, and Senator Burton K. 
Vheeler, chairman of the Senate Interstate Commerce 
‘ommittee, hatch up new legislation for radio regula- 





FCC: History of a Flop 


After three years, all hands 
seem dissatisfied with Communi- 
cations Commission; the only 
question is what to do about it. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
As a climax to more than three years of 
floundering, fighting, and inattention to 
pressing public problems, the Federal 
Communications Commission is recog- 
nized as such a failure that President 
Roosevelt is “thoroughly dissatisfied” 
with the machinery assembled in 1934 
to exercise supervision over all interstate 
wire and radio operations. He has asked 
for a more workable statute. 

Despite reorganizations and personnel 
changes, the FCC record is marked by 
conspicuous failure to tackle a mass of 
issues requiring decisive action. Political 
intrigue, personal bitterness, deep-seated 
clashes of opinion have complicated the 
existence of this potentially powerful 
agency. 

By far the more pertinent criticism 
relates to what the commission has done 
wrong or has not attempted in the broad- 
casting field. Sloppy procedure has 
brought a string of rebukes from the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals; 
arbitrary attempts to impose individual 
whims on the industry have provoked 
public outcries; inconsistent decisions 
have stirred continuing agitation; vacil- 
lation has bewildered the 700-odd station 
proprietors and network managements. 


Crackdowns Resented 


Most of the radio industry’s dissatis- 
faction springs from the obstinate, be- 
wildering manner in which the FCC has 
undertaken to apply the yardstick in the 
statute, notably the provisions requiring 
licensees using a natural resource to 
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serve the “public interest, convenience, 
and necessity.” While specifically en- 
joined against censoring programs, it has 
cracked down with doubtful authority 
and terrifying imprecations on broad- 
casters who served up entertainment or 
advertising that individual members 
found distasteful. Though Congress clear- 
ly said radio stations shall not be treated 
as common carriers, it has aimed at dic- 
tation of business practices and infliction 
of rigid curbs on private intiative 


Issues Stressed by Critics 


Among the more important charges 
against it are: 

Ex post facto censorship, made more 
obnoxious by disregard of the recognized 
law-enforcement agencies and a lack of 
definitions to guide those license-holders 
striving to live up to their obligations. 

Denial of applications for permits to 
sell stations on the ground the price was 
out of line, though the commission has 
winked at other requests where greater 
disparity between physical worth and 
the price tag marked the transactions 

Refusal to make up its mind whether 
“good will” or “going-concern value” is 
a legitimate item in appraising a broad- 
casting property. 

Uncertainty about the sort and caliber 
of competition which is beneficial to both 
the industry and the public, together 
with disregard of technical standards 
which the commission promulgated to 
ensure order in the ether. 

Contradiction of its own principles 
about multiple ownership, despite loud 
tub-thumping about curbing monopoly. 

Failure to inquire into the legality of 
certain leases, consummated with its 
consent, even after it conspicuously 
withheld approval of one agreement con- 
taining provisions for recapture which 
are common practice in the industry 

Adoption of administrative procedure 











International 


.. RCA keeps in the Washington picture by 


sending out its NBC mobile television unit to televise 
Congressional faces—left te right, Speaker William B. 
Bankhead, Rep. Sam Rayburn, Rep. Joseph Martin. 
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that not only raises legal costs materially, 
but, more importantly, merges the func- 
tions of judge-jury-prosecutor and di- 


minishes protection against personal 
favoritism and political chicanery. 

Neglect to write broad policies of ut- 
most urgency—such as a formula to 
guide the perfection of television, a prin- 
ciple for limiting inter-medium rivalry 
that may wreak profound injury, or a 
balance between the civil and military 
demands for facilities—and to seek co- 
ordination of the octupus-like arms of the 
government. 

Continued of the matter of 
lengthening the six-month licenses, to 
give the industry greater stability, and 
procrastination over special regulations 
dealing with chain broadcasting. 


evasion 


Criticism in Telephone Field 


Though they have attracted less atten- 
tion, there are comparable complaints 
about the commission’s moves and inac- 
tivity in the telephone and _ telegraph 
fields. After spending $1,500,000 and 
approximately three years, the commis- 
sion still has failed to agree on a tele- 
phone report. It has paid virtually no 
regard to the rate structures of the tele- 
phone, telegraph, and cable carriers. It 
has permitted only a partial raising of 
telegraph rates in the face of the added 
costs of operation attributable to the 
wage-hour, labor relations, and social se- 
curity acts, plus intensified competition 
from the telephone system and air mail. 

Within the past few months, dissension 
has come to a head; not from any serious 
effort to thrash out disagreements in a 
business-like fashion, but through jeal- 
ousy, grasping for administrative power, 
and a shortage of executive ability. 

The outlook at the Capitol is blurred. 
with action this session problematical. 
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Farm Law Pot Simmers Again 


Several agricultural 


and business group: are 


backing conflicting bills. Wallace doesn’t want any change 
that would hinder the present program. 


WASHINGTON’S LEGISLATIVE hopper has 
taken in several farm bills, will take in 
several more. A spring wheat bloc wants 
farmers guaranteed their cost of pro- 
duction; the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board undertakes to prove that 
crop limitation doesn’t mean _ higher 
farm income; a group of U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce men and farm leaders 
hanker for removal of production con- 
trols and a bonus for farmers on the 
portion of crops consumed at home; a 
group of grain producers wants process- 
ing taxes; a group of cotton growers has 
organized to boost home consumption 
and wants a guaranteed price of 75% of 
parity on that domestic consumption. 

That’s a birdseye glimpse of what 
they want. What will they get? 

Well, Sec. Wallace has advised them 
all to take their plans to Capitol Hill. 
He says he wants all the plans to be 
thoroughly threshed out. But it is per- 
fectly clear that the Department of 
Agriculture and the Agriculturai Ad- 
justment Administration don’t want any 
changes at this session of Congress 
which will gum up operation of the 
1939 program now in force. 

Changes, if any, should not go into 
effect before 1940, says AAA. And if pro- 
ponents of the various plans don’t get 
together, there probably won’t be many 
changes. Sec. Wallace wants processing 


taxes but doesn’t seeza to ha 
chance of getting them. The ‘| 
doesn’t like the way inelastic 
storage of surpluses have wor 
year; but what it will advocat: 
thing, has not been announced 
All in all, it’s a pretty saf 
the Department of Agriculture \ 
every effort to avoid a major « 
the farm law—for 1940 as well 1939 


Strong Opposition to Taxes 


The agitation for 
grows out of the idea of mal 
program partially self-supporting. Mor 
important, these imposts would | off 
price-fixing plans which might price ex 
port out of the 
Business is antagonistic, however (Co, 
sumers feel that they pay the pr 
taxes. Farmers fear that the tax 
come off the prices which they 
rather than be added onto the u 
retail cost. The Supreme Court 


processing taxes 


crops world 


squelched such taxes. Morgent 
flatly opposed. President R: 
wants no new taxes on consumpti 
in a roundabout way, has admitted that 
processing taxes are levied on consump 


tion. So that’s that. 

If Triple A asks for a change in the 
present law’s loan provision, the reason 
will be as follows: The law i 
that the minimum loan on cott 
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In its report to executives on television, published 
Dec. 31, Bustness Week noted that American manufac- 
turers were confident that the sale of receiving sets in 
York would outdistance London’s record. 
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Hot 





from London this week came the cabled challeng 
(left). Back to London went the cabled reply (rig 
There's still that question of terms which has to be re- 
solved, but it looks as if there might yet be a bet. 
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The Mounting Cost of “Doing Something” for the Farmer 


A Dollars-and-Cents Story of a Dozen Years of Planning and Paying 


A pozen years aco, before this country 
embarked on its ever-broadening program 
of farm aid, the Department of Agricul- 
ture spent only a little over $75,000,000 
(aside from its strictly non-agricultural 
outlay for public roads). Then came the 
Federal Farm 1929. In 
the tabulation below, only annual opera- 
tion costs are charged to the Farm Board, 
but this ill-starred organization’s loans 
and price manipulation entailed an ulti- 
mate loss of about %345,000,000, 

Even if those losses are spread over 
the Farm Board’s four fiscal years, 
1930-33, inclusive, total expenditures for 
helping the farmer will appear small in 
the light of the figures in the ensuing 


Board, late in 


Fiscal Year Ending June #0— 
Department of Agriculture’ 


Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration (soil conservation, etc.) 


Removal of Surpluses 


Farm Security Administration 
(formerly Resettlement) 


Parity Payments, etc. 


Commodity Credit Corp. (Ever 
Normal Granary) ° 


Aid for Tenant Farmers 


Benefit Payments to 
Growers* 


Electric Home and 
Authority 


Rural Electrification 
tration 


Farm Credit Administration 
Crop Insurance 


Direct Relief (by Department of 
Agriculture)* 

Commodity Exchange 
tration 


Federal Farm Board* 


1940 
$128,647 ,200 $ 


101,310,000 
90,000 ,000 


5,000,000 
150,000,000 


30,800,000 


Sugar 
18,000,000 


Farm 


Adminis- 

2,485,000 
3,600,000 
5,000,000 


Adminis- 
700,000 


years. As early as the 12 months period 
ended June 30, 1935, the farm problem 
had become a billion dollar affair. The 
latest budget estimates put it at 14 bil- 


lions for the year ending next June 30 


the highest on record. This money has 
come directly out of the pockets of con- 
sumers and tax payers in varying ratios. 

If budget figures for the 1940 fiscal 
year are taken strictly at their face value, 
it would appear that costs of the farm 
program are to decline sharply from the 
current year’s peak. Right now, the Ad- 
ministration is allowing only $865,542,200 
for the ramified farm program in the year 
ending June 30, 1940, a sharp drop from 
the $1,248,060,200 of estimated expendi- 


1939 
155,086,700 


404,977,000 
200,000,000 


179,889,200 
212,000,000 


2,775,000 
26,800,000 


55,000,000 
400 ,000 


4,762,300 
3,750,000 
3,000,000 


620,000 


1938 
$130,495 ,932 


318,251,081 
34,998,547 


180,149,109 
2,500,810 


95 ,488,085° 
3,051,657 


24,000,000 
248,689 


6,044,376 
4,009,000 


479,549 


1937 
$275,095 ,354 


388,135,802 
35,157,899 


209,695 ,567 
92,543,894 


4,011,701 


168,651 


6,677 


77 


6,226,742 


229,666 


19%6 
$139,375,409 


$10,041,925 
32,241,789 


200,382,268 


$61,865 


144,240 


9,809,333 
$998,744 


188,406 


tures for the current fiscal year. It’s a 
pretty safe bet, however, that there will 
be some additions to expenditures before 
the 1940 fiscal year goes down in history. 
Take, for example, the budget item of 
$5,000,000 for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. For three years this agency has 
been ladling out money for relief and re- 
settlement, to the tune of $180,000,000 to 
200,000,000 annually. Similarly, sharp 
cuts in expenditures for parity payments 
and for federal removal of crop surpluses 
are projected—but these are savings that 
are by no means certain to be realized. 

Incidentally, the following tabulation 
does not, as a rule, make any effort to 
charge against the farm program prob- 


1935 
$109,716,033 


1934 
$95 690,935 


1933 
$82,585,436 


743,027,311° 
75,141,929 


306,080 ,045* 
39,228,622 


16,681 


24,062,154 


341,394 


176,622 


45,217 
2,312,389 


80,158,635 


188,603 163,180 174,057 


642,627 


1932 
$98,240,407 


186,144 
1,360,568 


able losses of the lending agencies which 
play so large a part in present operations. 
The Farm Credit Administration, for 
example, is carried at the budget figure 
for expenditures, and no account is taken 
of possible losses on its $3,000,000,000 
of loans (particularly second mortgage 
loans of nearly $500,000,000) . Likewise, 
potential losses on the 11,000,000 bales 
of cotton and 50,000,000 bu. of wheat 
against which the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has extended loans are not in- 
cluded. On the other hand, Farm Secur- 
ity Administration’s advances are chalked 
up to dead loss—too severe and arbitrary, 
to be sure, but balanced by lenience in 
other directions. 


1931 
$140,191 ,849 


1930 
$91,357,278 


1929 
$76,601,601 


165,765 


1,353,359 731,736 





$865,542,200 $1,248,060,200 $799,696,835 $1,017,943,003 


* No estimates prepared for 1940. 
$94,352,370 absorbed in 1938 fiscal year. 


about $445,000,000. 


$898,733,972 $1,035,170,286 


* After deduction of expenditures of Bureau of Public Roads. - 
*Cost of sugar program is defrayed in whole or in part through excise tax on refined sugar. d 
®Farm Board loans to cooperatives were transferred to the Farm Credit Administration ia 1933, and its commodity holdings to the Department of Agriculture. 
ot 


$443,909,196 $83,418,801 


2 Before deduction of receipts, & 


$99,787,119 


$141,710,973 $92,089,014 $76,601,601 


ing taxes. * Accumulated losses totaling 


ught relief not included in cost of farm program. 


Closing of these accounts entailed a loss 
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year has proved more attractive than 
the world price. Farmers have stored cot- 
ton, taken the loans rather than sell. 
Spot prices have discouraged exports. 
March cotton sells 1¢ a lb. above the 
September delivery, which is the wrong 
way around. The government, through 
loans, has cornered cotton! 

Another “bug” in the existing law in- 
volves the rule that no individual or 
corporation may collect more than $10,- 
000 for soil conservation. That was to 
pinch big landlords. So what did the 
landlords do? Many refused to cooper- 
ate in acreage reduction because they 
wouldn’t get paid enough for it. Others 
canceled contracts with sharecroppers, 
rehiring them as day laborers, so that 
they wouldn’t have to split benefit pay- 
ments with tenants. AAA isn’t happy 
about either result. 
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TNEC Begins Insurance Probe 


**‘Anti-monopoly” committee opens investig.: ion 
Monday of big legal reserve companies, especially {),e;r 
private purchases of corporate issues. 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee will swing into a new phase of its 
monopoly studies when it reconvenes 
Monday, turning its attention to finance. 
Under investigation, first off, will be the 
insurance companies, and most particu- 
larly the life insurance companies, which 
are suspected of monopoly because of 
their very size. 





Tariff Protection 


1921, 1922, 1930—Protective tariff 
acts attempted to boost domestic 
prices of farm products. With big 
cash crops like cotton, wheat, and hog 
products on an export basis, results 
were inconspicuous. 


Equalization Fee, Export Debenture 


1922—McNary-Haugen _ equaliza- 
tion fee bill defeated; passed in 1927 
and in 1928, but was vetoed. The 
equalization fee contemplated export 
subsidies to move surpluses, while 
boosting domestic prices behind the 
tariff wall. This plan drew its name 
from a fee to be levied on the product 
involved and payment of the pro- 
ceeds to farmers to equalize losses on 
exports. The export debenture plan, 
current at the same time, differed 
from the equalization fee only in 
that it would raise money for pay- 
ments to farmers on import duties 
rather than from farm products. 


Farm Board 


1929—Federal Farm Board organ- 
ized to improve marketing conditions 
—and thereby to rectify prices— 
through sponsoring farm marketing 
cooperatives on a nation-wide scale. 
Failing to bolster prices through aid 
to co-ops, the Farm Board began 
buying cash crops and futures, lost 
$345,000,000. 





Domestic Allotment 


1982—The Hope-Norbeck domestic 
allotment plan proposed that a farm- 
er should be paid a bonus on his pro 
rata share of domestically consumed 
crops and that he sell the rest abroad 
for what he could get. 





Farm Programs and Panaceas 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


First Triple A 


1988—Original AAA set up the 
first control over acreage, attempted 
marketing controls on cotton and to- 
bacco, and levied processing taxes to 
meet costs. Knocked out in Supreme 
Court in January, 1936. 


Soil Conservation 


1936—Soil conservation program 
undertook acreage reduction by pay- 
ing out $500,000,000 a year ostensibly 
for cooperation in saving the soil. 


Second Triple A 


1938—New farm law retained the 
soil conservation program, added to 
it storage loans for compliance with 
acreage quotas, set up a new system 
of marketing quotas in time of exces- 
sive surpluses. Embodied the ever- 
normal granary, crop insurance for 
wheat, parity payments to cooperating 
farmers, and large-scale distribution 
of surpluses through relief. 


Suggested Changes 


1939— (a) Cost of production bill, 
introduced in the Senate, would guar- 
antee the farmer a minimum price for 
his crop based on cost of production. 
Everybody who bought commercially 
from a farmer would have to have a 
license from the Department of Agri- 
culture. Government would store or 
export surpluses. (b) U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, after a conference with 
farm leaders, was quoted in the press 
as advocating elimination of all con- 
trol over acreage, retention of soil- 
building payments, and direct pay- 
ments to farmers on that portion of 
the crop domestically consumed (do- 
mestic allotment, again) . 











This phase of TNEC hearings i; 
the wing of the Securities and Ex 
Commission; and Gerhard Gese! 
examiner who probed the Richard 
ney affair, will be in charge. A 
promises are that nothing is con 
which will give the policyhol 
slightest concern. But there is an « 
specific promise that all ramificat 
insurance company influence 
capital markets will be subject 
searching scrutiny. 

To start with, legal reserve life 
ance companies have investments |: 
ing $26,500,000,000, and investm: 
corporate enterprise make up more |! 

7,500,000,000 of that total. Figur: 
those excite the monopoly probers, 
them to learn if these vast invest 
don’t put the life companies in a yx 


of dominating much of American in: 


try. The probers will ask how thes 
vestments were acquired, how they are 
administered, and if they don’t mak: 
possible undue influence on managements 
of corporations in which the insura 
companies hold big stakes. 


Issue-Buying to Come Up 


But most particularly the ques’ 
will involve an investment practice whi 
was born and has had its entire grow! 
since the advent of the SEC. This i 
life insurance companies’ growing habit 
of buying up entire issues of corporat: 
securities direct from the issuing con 
pany—without public offering or regis 
tration with the SEC. 

In its early days, the SEC ruled t 
fewer than 15 purchasers on an 
meant private sale, and that this sort of 
transaction was exempt from registratior 
under the law. A few issues were mar- 
keted that way in 1934. The vol 
grew in 1935. There was some criticisn 
mostly from investment bankers who 
were pinched in the pocketbooks becaus 
they didn’t get to float such so-called 
privileged issues. 

But the thing didn’t come to a hiead 
until 1938. Last year wasn’t any grea! 


‘ 


shakes for public offering of corporate 
securities—about $1,500,000,000  com- 


pared with a recovery peak of $4.)12- 


000,000 in 1936. But for private sa 


was a humdinger—$730,000,000 against 
a maximum of about $380,000,000 in 


the biggest previous year. 


From that 1938 total of private sales 
it becomes apparent how popular the 


idea is with corporate managem« 


They don’t have the cost and bother of 
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THESE EXCLUSIVE COMPTOMETER FEATURES 


SAFEGUARD ACCURACY 


IN THE FIGURE WORK OF LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Schoolboys are fascinated by the 
legend of the bridge that fell down 
because of a misplaced decimal 
point... . Business men know that 
the bridge between production and 
profit may collapse for lack of ac- 
curate figures ... or by the weight 
of decisions based on inaccurate 
figures and statistics. . . . Leading 
business and industrial organiza- 
tions handle the bulk of their figure 
work on Comptometers . . . not only 
because this machine offers them 
speed with dependability and adapt- 
ability .. . but because accuracy is 
safeguarded by the exclusive 
Comptometer features “starred” on 


this page. 


in the cy 
latin 

Pile 

a 


The Model K Electric 


COMPTOMETER 


THEY’RE “SOLD” ON COMPTOMETER 
ACCURACY AND COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


Listed here are a few of the thousands of pro- 
gressive business and industrial concerns handling 
most of their figure work on the Comptometer: 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
BORDEN'S PRODUCE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CANNON MILLS, INC. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
THE HOOVER COMPANY 
KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


For a revealing demonstration of Comptometer 
economy, accuracy and efficiency, telephone your 
local Comptometer representative. Or write direct 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina St. 
Chicago, Tl. 

\ 
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CUT vour HANDLING COST wira 








One way to help span the difference between 
profit and loss i to reduce handling costs. 
TOWMOTOR Tractors and Lift Trucks handle 
packages—any shape or size—light or heavy. 
And TOWMOTORS move them faster, smoother 
and safer, through small doorways, narrow 
aisles and on high stacks. 24 hour uninter- 
rupted service in plants, mills, docks and ware- 
houses. 

Lowest cost per ton moved. Write today for 
specifications and details. 


TOWMOTOR CO 


1246 East 152nd St. Cleveland, Ohio 
Seles Offices in 22 Principal Cities 








Music, Mallory, Please / 





If names make news, then here is a lot 
of news about Mallory Vibrators. This 
Mallory product is standard equipment 
in the auto radio receivers built for Buick, 
Chevrolet, Ford, Hudson, Nash, Oldsmo- 
bile, Pontiac, Sears-Roebuck, Western 
Auto and Firestone. And it is standard 
uipment in the receivers built by the 
24 outstanding manufacturers named in 
the illustration. 
Such universal confidence in the perform- 
ance of a product, is Mallory’s most 
cherished possession. Mallory Vibrators 
are an essential part of many other prod- 
ucts which must be battery operated 
because of a lack of any other power 
supply . . . or to provide portability. 
P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmallo 


MALLORY 





PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


registering new issues with the SEC. In 
| most cases they don’t have any under- 
| writing fees. Even when an investment 
banking house sets up the deal and takes 
it to the insurance companies, it collects 
little more than a stock exchange com- 
mission as an underwriting fee. Private 
sales are splendid economy. 

How they have grown, and how they 
have increased in relation to public offer- 
ings, may be seen from the following 
table: 





Public Private 
Offerings Sales 
$348,000,000 $143,000,000 
ss 1,884,000,000 380,000,000 
a 4,312,000,000 320,000,000 
2a 1,980,000,000 383,000,000 
1938 ....... 1,458,000,000 730,000,000 
Total $9,982,000,000 $1,956,000,000 


It may not appear, at first glance, that 
the SEC has a new sort of monopoly 
argument in these figures on private 
placement of new issues. Of course, the 
insurance companies gobbling up entire 
issues are a bit closer to the company 
than if they got only a few hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of bonds in a 
public offering. But that isn’t the point 
the commission is expected to make. 

The SEC has seen analyses prepared 
by the big investment houses purporting 
to show that 75% of the issues privately 
placed go to the top six insurance com- 
panies—Metropolitan Life, Prudential 
Insurance, Equitable, New York Life, 
Mutual Life, and John Hancock Mutual 


Life, in the order named. 
| 


SEC’s Contentions 


Obviously, the remainder of the life 
insurance companies have to be content 
with 25% of the privately placed issues. 
This, the SEC contends, is in itself mo- 
nopolistic. The commission would like 
to know if the big life companies have an 
inside track on the lion’s share of this 
business through existing close relation- 
ships with corporate managements by 
reasons of previous large investments in 
such companies. It wants to know, also, 
if the big insurance companies don’t get 
the grade A issues, with the little fellows, 
confined to whatever is left over. 

The big companies, however, are pre- 
pared for these questions. They main- 
tain that they get as large a portion of 
desirable issues at public sale as they do 
through private placement. Maybe not 
right off the bat, but they pick them up 
on the open market after the offering, 
they insist. 

The bond houses are in an anomalous 
position in this argument. They lose 
money when issues are placed privately, 
but, at the same time, the insurance com- 
panies are their best customers on pub- 
lic offerings. They try not to be too 
vocal against private sales, but they fer- 
vently hope the SEC will put an end to 





the practice. They think everybody 
| concerned would be better off in the 
' Jong run. 
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TVA Licks Utilities 


Private companies see |: i\. 
hope, in view of Supreme Cort’, 
decision. 


Mayse tHe Supreme Covrr has 
dodged determination of the Te: 
Valley Authority’s constitutionalit 

the press has so generally proclai 
but, if so, it certainly hasn’t lef 
public utilities much ground for further 
contest. In fact, the electric power 

try lost hope of getting real help 

the courts a year ago (BW—Jans’3: 
Jan29'38,p34). Companies in the TVA 
area long have prayed that they 

sell out and get out at somethin 
proaching a decent price. 

The Supreme Court decision this week 
didn’t specifically concur in some of | 
sweeping findings of the lower court. It 
didn’t specifically rule on constitution- 
ality of TVA’s actions. It didn’t posit 
close the door on further litigation. But, 
by a 5 to 2 majority, it did refuse to 
sustain any of the utility company o})jcc- 
tions to the lower court decision, and 
thereby it as good as told TVA to go 
ahead with its full program for genera- 
tion and sale of “yardstick” power. 

The high court declared that the states 
affected had passed legislation definitel 
allowing TVA to pursue its announced 
power program, and that for this reason 
the power companies were wrong in any 
contention of violation of states’ rights. 
It declared that the companies had no 
exclusive certificates, franchisements, or 
easements, and that, consequently, they 
are legally subject to competition. I! 
said that no coercion, duress, or fraud 
had been practiced in the TVA-PWA 
drive for municipal ownership. It found 
no PWA-TVA conspiracy. It said the 
lower court had barred no testimony 
which would have affected the decision 

“In no aspect of the case have th: 
appellants [utilities] standing to main 
tain the suit, and the bill [seeking to en- 
join TVA expansion] was properly di 
missed,” the court concluded. 


Dissenting Justices’ Stand 


That’s the end of the famous “19 com- 
pany suit” started more than a year ago 
(14 companies were still in at the wind- 
up). It’s the end even though Justices 
Butler and McReynolds dissented, saying 
the utilities were most positively entitled 
to a constitutionality decision on TVA 

The dissenting justices asserted that 
TVA does usurp state rights and that 
it aims to run the utilities out of busi- 
ness. They pooh-poohed the idea that 
TVA is primarily designed for flood con- 
trol and navigation, declaring such con- 
tentions “unsubstantial and mere pre- 


tenses.” They asserted that the private 


companies had been coerced to sell out 
below fair values, and that the “yard- 
stick” is warped by federal subsidy. 
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4 DAY IN THE LIFE OF DONALD MARTIN 
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Donald Martin is an agent for the Metropolitan Life 

« Insurance Company. A life insurance agent is known 
as a man who sells. But wait—that description isn’t 
broad enough for Donald Martin. Like other Metro- 
politan agents, he not only sells insurance but does 
many other helpful things. Let’s follow him from his 
home and see some of the things he does. 


Here is Donald Mertin in Mrs. Work's home. Mrs. Work greets him pleas- 


* antly and little Lucy says “Hello.” This is not a call to sell insurance. Mrs 


Work pays Donald Martin 30 cents, and he writes a receipt in a little book 
she keeps. This money, which Donald Martin comes to collect every week, 
pays the premiums on the Works’ insurance policies. (This system of collect- 
ing small weekly or monthly premiums has made life insurance available to 
millions of the very people who need it most.) 





Now we find Donald Martin calling on Mrs. Brown, who is ill. “With your 
* doctor’s approval, I’m asking one of our visiting nurses to drop in to help 
him,” says Donald Martin ...“But you know I can’t afford a visit from a 
nurse,” says Mrs. Brown ...“You needn’t worry,” replies Donald Martin; 
“Metropolitan will pay this nurse.” (Metropolitan’s Visiting Nursing Serv- 
ice, which is available to the Company’s Industrial policyholders in over 
7200 communities, is part of Metropolitan’s broad program to promote bet- 


ter health.) 


Next we find Donald Martin in 
the office of Mr. Henry Lent. And 
this time he is selling life insur- 
ance. He is selling an insurance 
plan that will provide for Mr. 
Lent's family if he should die and 
will pay Mr. Lent, if he lives, a 
regular income from age 65 on. 


This duty makes Donald Martin sad—but also 
* proud. He is paying the insurance money to the 
widow of a policyholder. He is sad to lose his 
friend, but proud to place in the widow's hands 
money she badly needs—and to do it so prompt- 
ly. Every effort of an efficient organization is 
directed toward getting money for death claims 
into beneficiaries’ hands as quickly as possible. 


Here, Donald Martin, in passing the Davis’ house, 


sees little Nancy looking dolefully out of the window 


“What's the matter with Nancy?” he asks . . “Oh, she 
has the sniffles—a little cold, I guess,” answers Mrs 
Davis. “Well, don’t take any chances,” says Donald 
Martin. “Here’s a Metropolitan booklet on colds. Read 
it carefully.” (About every half second, a Metropolitan 
booklet on health is placed in someone's hands.) 


COPYRIGHT 1939 METROPOLITAN LIFE 18 RARCE CO 





This is Number 10 in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to giwe the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company 
operates. Copies of preceding advertisement 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) {> 
s 


7 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 Maptson Avenue, New Yor, N. Y. 








Pian to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco and at the 


New York World's Fair. 























U. S. STEEL suBSIDIARIES are proving to 
their own satisfaction that industrial real 
estate can be sold even in times when 
general opinion is that nobody is buying. 
They have sold a lot of property in the 
past three years, not by bringing in a 
force of real estate professionals but by 
using their own people to do the general 
promotion and letting brokers handle 
the deals. 

Any widespread industry may accu- 
mulate a good deal of real estate that it 
does not need. Big Steel’s subsidiaries 
are no exception. They found themselves 
in 1936 owning better than 1,000 parcels, 
ranging in size from a town lot to a tract 
of several thousand acres, from an in- 
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Big Steel’s Big Real Estate Sales 


Having much surplus property, the corporation 
has used its own staff for sales promotion, and the results 
have been decidedly profitable. 


dustrial housing cottage to an exhausted 
quarry or a complete plant with equip- 
ment. They decided they had better do 
something active about it, their 
average experience proved that carrying 
costs and depreciation eat up the value 
of unused industrial property in 10 years. 

Rather than start a separate real estate 
business in the corporation, they decided 
to take advantage of existing facilities. 
Half a dozen informal sales organiza- 
tions were set up in as many regions. 
Activities centered on Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Birmingham, Duluth, and 
New York. A man was put in charge at 
each center, generally a_ subsidiary’s 
officer who already had a full-time job 
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but who could squeeze in th 
disposing of real estate in his dis 
These men are reluctant to 
terms of total values and total sa But 
the surplus real estate listed 
liquidation campaign probably 
around $60,000,000, and perhaps & 
000 has been sold to date. Th 
has been “Industrial Properties 
to Sell,” and examination of 
sales indicates that this pretty y 
the story. The price on each pa: 
been set by the subsidiary owning 
the men who have to do the selli: 
reminding the owners that they 
sell instead of hold, therefore pr 
better be low. 


Salesmen Turn Up Prospects 
The job has been handled inf 


by an organization loosely tied t 
with volunteer assistance within t 
sidiaries and the evangelical fer 
Community Chest Drive. Ther 
been internal campaigns pepping 
managers to sell their forces the 
helping; then necessary facts wer 
direct to the salesmen. And t! 
whose regular duties are to sell 
sheets to automobile plants, or 
fencing to hardware jobbers, have 
up a good many prospects who 
made purchases. 

Biggest sales are those of an entir 
Canadian subsidiary as a going « 
and the old Milwaukee Works of | 
Steel Co. to the city for parks and dock: 
—these two deals total perhaps $5.0 
000. But far better as an example of a 
typical industrial sale is that of a 
used American Bridge Co. plant in ( 
cago to Globe Co., makers of stainless 
steel meat hooks and other packing hous 
equipment. The location was right, : 
by the Union Stock Yards. But the p 
was a dozen times bigger than Glolx 
Co.’s business could utilize. Steel's r 
estate sellers are entirely agreeab) 
subdividing a property, but first 
try to sell it as a unit. Globe Co. bought 
the whole thing. 

The purchaser took the biggest 
ing for its own use. Then it set up Glolx 
Industrial District to handle the surplus 
land, Globe Industrial Warehouses 
use some of the spare building spac 
Aggressively going to work on the pro! 
lem, Globe Co. today has all of its hold- 
ings sold, rented, or otherwise producing 
revenue from small industries. There is 
every indication that its flyer in re: 
estate will yield it a substantial profit 





Circularize Executives 

Probably because they were such ama- 
teurs that they did not know what « 
not be done in selling real estate, Stee! 
subsidiaries’ regional men were not con 


tent merely to post For Sale signs and 


list each property with brokers. The: 


also got up a regular catalogue of all 


properties they had for sale. They mac 
up more detailed circulars of anyw 
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e to four pages on each of the 
xtensive properties. Then they 
zed directors and officers of every 

public utility, and manufac- 
wring company capitalized at more than 
250.000. Their letter contained a check- 
eet for prospects to mark to indicate 
stricts in which they had any in- 
When the checked lists came back 
nishingly, the response was 7 
mailings—the description circulars for 
individual properties in those territories 
were sent them. 

Some of the offices where it looked like 
a profitable venture transferred a man 
or two to sell real estate, and sent him 
out to follow up prospects. But everyone 
concerned has scrupulously respected the 
‘nterests of real estate brokers, thus en- 
rolled them behind this sales campaign 
on a basis of getting paid for what they 


ton; 


1 
shet 
the a 
terest 


—asl 


produc e. 


Receive Inquiries on Properties 

So thoroughly have these sales efforts 
impressed the nation’s prospective buyers 
of industrial real estate that nowadays 


the regional offices get frequent letters | 
from small and large industries asking, | 


“Have ‘you any property for sale in 
Buffalo?”—or Sacramento or Baton 
Rouge. Nobody in Steel will give exact 
figures, but it is known that more than 
1800 sales have been made—for cash, 
time, or rental applicable to ultimate 
purchase price. This figure, incidentally, 
shows the flexibility of the sales policies, 
since there were only about 1,000 parcels 
originally listed, and the job is admittedly 
no more than 20% completed. 

The entire job has been done inside 
the organization with the employees of 
the subsidiaries. There has been no 
great expense, since the methods em- 


ployed have held down the overhead to | 


a minimum. What remains to be done, 
with some recent moves toward setting 
ip this activity on a definitely outlined 
plan, makes it anybody’s guess that be- 
fore long U. S. Steel will have a real 
estate department duly organized. Such 
a department can work down the surplus 
holdings by further forced-draft liquida- 
tion and keep future shifts of business 
from building up any such huge totals 
ss faced the present impromptu sales 
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Bidding for Business 


PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS, represented by 
the Emergency Council of State Associa- 
is campaigning to keep industry 

the state and attract new business. 
ng on the basis that high taxes 

low employment, the Council’s tax 
committee will recommend to the 
legislature reductions in the capital 
stock, franchise, and income taxes. Coun- 


7% on | 





cil ( hairman Walter D. Fuller (Curtis 
Publishing Co. president) will appoint a | 


business expansion committee to follow | 
up with a drive for new industry. 


“RUSH TRACTOR 
BY AIR MAIL” 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


HAT’S the wire a Hollywood 

motion picture company sent an 
Indianapolis tractor maker. Tractors 
just can’t be sent by air mail but 
one was rushed by express, with an 
express bill of $1170. 


Why the frantic need, when there 
are thousands of tractors available 
nearby, in California? The movie 
people needed a fast tractor that 
could be built up with steel sheets to 
take the part of a fast tank in their 
picture “Army Girl.” Nothing but 
the Marmon-Herrington tractor would 
do, because its tread is an endless 
band of rubber—specially developed 
by Goodrich—enabling it to travel 
seven times as fast over rough ground 
as a tractor with old-style steel treads. 


This new kind of tractor was 
developed for oil country work, road 
building, and similar industrial uses 
where speed and abrasion wore out 
steel tracks in a hurry, and where any 
speed above a crawl “threw” the steel 
tracks off their sprockets. 


The tractor was literally made 
possible by its rubber track. The 
manufacturer had an idea, but only 
an idea. Goodrich worked with him, 
and developed a rubber compound 
able to stand the terrible abrasion and 
pounding of such service. This was 
made into a track with cables imbedded 
in the rubber to prevent stretching and 
“throwing” the track. 

This is a typical example of the 
research which goes on constantly at 
Goodrich—research applied to both 
new and standard products. It is 
because of this Goodrich attitude 
—of applying research constantly to 
everything—that users of Goodrich 
belting, hose, tanks, rolls report such 
long life, low cost, satisfactory service. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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House Divided 








Wide World 


When the Plymouth local split into two factions in the United Auto 
Workers row, both groups laid claim to the office records. The result: the 
local’s lares and penates sit, under guard, in a Detroit warehouse while the 


fight moves into the courts. 
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Business and U. A. W. 


Two auto unions’ rivalry 
creates problem for employers. 
Will Martin join A.F.L.? 


Two unions Grew where but one grew 
before, in Detroit this week. As the fam- 
ily row in United Automobile ranks con- 
tinued to expand, each local was in 
process of dividing, amoeba-style, into 
two parts. Rank-and-file members of the 
union were lining up behind Homer 
Martin or behind Martin’s former ex- 
ecutive board, which had not only re- 
pudiated his leadership but had also 
filed charges of “unfair labor practices” 
against him with the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


Two Conventions Called 


Parts of the headline-reading public 
were bewildered, parts amused. But to 
the majority of business men who have 
labor contracts with U.A.W., the scrap 
was far from amusing. Anyone privileged 
to sit in on the “bull sessions” of union 
members, business representatives, or 


mixed groups where both have been 
found from time to time, would get these 
summations: 

1. Martin has a following among the 
rank and file, sometimes a majority and 
sometimes a minority as you go from 
local to local. Now cut off completely by 
C.1.0., which has given its approval to 
the executive board, Martin will build 
himself a union of his own. He has called 
a convention for March 4 in Detroit, 
and undoubtedly will be chosen president 
by union delegates who show up for that 
meeting. 

2. Most of the impartial estimators 
give the executive board and its pro-tem 
president, R. J. Thomas, the majority 
of present U.A.W. membership. Having 
called a convention for March 27 in 
Cleveland, this group will return all of 
the anti-Martin executives to high offices, 
will publicly name Sidney Hillman and 
Philip Murray of C.1.0. as its advisers, 
and will announce a program of stern 
discipline for any violation of contractual 
relations with employers. It is on this 
point, underwritten by Murray and Hill- 
man, that the executive board relies to 
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Detroit 
sense of responsibility. 

3. Martin supporters figure tha he 
has to do is to rebuild his part 
U.A.W., with himself at the wh. 
the closely guarded doors at the For 
Motor Co. will be open to him. In fae 
Harry Bennett of Ford’s already has aq. 
mitted that he told Martin last 
“go ahead and organize the boy 


management 










could.” 

Thus the immediate future of the 
U.A.W.—or rather, of the two 1 
—seems to shake down to a 
foreseeable inevitable steps. No matter 
what the outcome of the presen 
fight for possession of the name “United 
Automobile Workers of America.” and 
notwithstanding any further a ; 
like this week’s anti-Martin plea to 
NLRB, there will be two unions trying 
to divide the present U.A.W. member. 
ship, for some time to come. 


What of Relations to A.F.L.? 

There is one unpredictable angle: Wi 
the Martin union be an “independent 
or will it later join the American Feder. 
ation of Labor? The A.F.L., with a siz. 
able headache of its own in Detroit 
war between brewery drivers and 
teamsters local), hasn’t taken an activ 
interest in Martin. The U.A.W. pr 
Martin members might not follov 
into A.F.L. if he did get a bid, either 
So that one must be left as pure con- 
jecture. 

Business hasn’t been taking sides— 
in fact, General Motors spoke th« 
of the industry this week when 
nounced that it would deal wit! 
committeemen for the present and \ 
for proof of any international officer’ 
authority, before proceeding with nev 
contract talks. 

Looking only a short distance «hea 
it is not at all improbable that clov 
divisions of the membership will be found 
in some locals—and that employee elec- 
tions will have to be held to find out 
which side the majority of the rank and 
file is backing. These showdowns cannot 
come before the two conventions, but 
the sooner they come after that the better 
pleased will be business. 



































Wage-Hour Law Test 
Andrews sues North Caro- 


lina textile company. New England 
spurs complaints. 







Taree MONTHs Past the compliance date 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (the 
wage-hour law), Administrator Elmer 
Andrews got far enough ahead of his 
duties as an interpreter, consultant, ané 
supervisor this week to enter a new field 
enforcement. Having known ever sin 

the law was passed that the courts would 
eventually have to affirm or deny the ne* 
jurisdiction (BW—Oct1'38p- 
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and office demonstrate management’sactive 
concern for employees’ comfort and health. In 
clean, sanitary washrooms, the men and women 
who work for you come face to face with prac- 
tical evidence of your interest in their health and 
self-respect—several times a day. 

There is no washroom “Double Standard” 
where plenty of hot water and soap, and an 
ample supply of “‘Soft-Weve” ScotTissue Towels 
are provided for worker and executive alike. 

ScotTissue Towels are specially processed to 
make them pliant, absorbent, cloth-like. Men 
and women, too, find them pleasant to use on 
face or hands. ScotTissue Towels are soft, 


| porte verses wasHRooMs for both plant 





“*s-t-r-e-t-c-h-y” and actually dry drier than 
That’s why they go 
Dustproof cabinets 


ordinary paper towels. 
farther, cost less per year. 
dispense a fresh, individual ScotTissue 
for every man. 

THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY SERVICE hos been 
developed from experience in equipping more than 200,000 
washrooms with Scott Towels. Without obligation, a trained Scott 
Washroom Engineer will call and survey your washrooms. He 
will suggest how they may be arranged to increase efficiency by 
relieving congestion; cut overhead by reducing waste; and create 
good will among employees. Please write: Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Towel 


ScCOTTISSUE ToweLs 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries 


BY THE MAKERS OF scornssut, 


WALDORF AND SCOTTOWELS FOR HOME USE 


_ 1998, Seott Paper « 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST STRIP MILL 
protected by 
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Carey Company. In 

was followed by a Carey Built- 
loads of roofing and Insulati Boa: 
With a background of 66 ars: 
knows how to build 
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THE PHILIP CAREY COMSANT ° Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 








BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL om em 
















































Ane when steel production 
gets going, it goes fast. 

Tough, springy Kreolite 
Wood Block Floors sup- 
port steady production in 
this vast industry, absorb- 
ing the crashing, grinding 
punishment of millions of 
tons of machinery, iron and steel. 

Only the best is good enough in this 
industry where engineers demand maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy. That is why 
more than 6,000,000 square feet of 
Kreolite serve the steel industry alone. 
Demand Kreolite...Accept no substitutel 
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THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY-TOLEDO, OHIO 
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business men watched with inter 
Andrews fired his first suit against a 
pany alleged to have violated the a 

The company is Central Weavi: 
Spinning Corp., of Fayetteville, N 
manufacturer of silk and rayon m 
which operated on a commission 
According to the wage-hour diy 
legal staff, the firm has been paying 
of its workers less than the law’s 
mum of 25¢ an hour. In part, the 
plaint states: 

“At the times hereinafter ment 
the defendant employed upwards « 
persons in the weaving of cloth a 
operations necessary to the produ 
of such cloth... . : All of the clot 
produced by the defendant has bee: 
duced for interstate commerce an 
been and is shipped and transport 
interstate commerce.” Further g: 
into the heart of its argument, the 
plaint continues: “One purpose of « 
lishing the defendant’s plant in Fa) 
ville was to enable defendant to o!| 
a favorable labor differential. By 1 
of such differential, defendant secur 
competitive advantage over firms pro 
ing similar cloth in other states, a: 
further such advantage, depressed \ 
standards and employed ‘speed up’ n 
ods to such an extent that in the | 
part of 1938, and in January, 1939, n 
of the defendant’s employees were } 
less than 15¢ per hour.” 


Other Suits Being Readied 


In this case, the aim is enforcement 
basic provisions widely understood; « 
sequently business is still waiting for 
anticipated “test case” which will 
into more controversial angles of the ! 
A number of other suits are being pr 


a 


f 


pared by the wage-hour division, spotted 
in other sections of the country, and per- 


haps from one of these may come a « 


decision as to what constitutes “inter- 


” 


state commerce, 
sional work,” and similar guess-pro\ 
ing terms contained in the law. 


) 


As predicted in Business Week last 
the first suit for en- 


Dec. 17 (page 8), 
forcement came in North Carolina; t 


is partly because the wage-hour chief « 
enforcement is Arthur D. Fletcher, for 


mer labor commissioner of that state, « 


executive and profes- 


mm & 


knows the ins and outs of Southern fac- 


tory life thoroughly. Another reaso1 


and more important—is that a substan- 
tial amount of backing for the new law 


comes from Northern and New Engla 
interests which feel that Southern go 
made under unfair standards compete 
Northern markets. This is not to say t! 
violations are all in the South (there ha 
been thousands of complaints, and A 


drews has had more from New Yor! 


State than any other single state), bu! 


many business men believe that lab 
differentials between 


the North and t! 


South are far too wide and that the 


25¢ minimum wage should be vigorous!) 


en forced. 
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LABOR ANGLES 





One More Milepost 


THe LONG-DRAWN-ovuT Ford labor case, 
fought back and forth between the 
NLRB and Ford company attorneys for 
nearly two years, moved another notch 
up the legal ladder this week. The com- 
pany is attacking the labor board's “pro- 
posed order” of last week, which if made 
final would find Ford guilty of interfering 
with employee self-organization. Observ- 
ers feel certain that the Ford case must 
eventually go to the Supreme Court; 
how long the preliminary battle will ast 
is a matter of conjecture. 


Chance for Foresight 


As THE BIENNIAL WAGE negotiations be- 
tween Appalachian coal operators and 
the United Mine Workers draw near, 
both sides are preparing for the initial 
conversations set for March 14. Ordinar- 
ily, operators would demand a cut in the 
scale, and the union would ask an in- 
crease—both sides then might compro- 
mise on continuation of the 1937 rates. 
Hinting at an unusual perception of 
the chances for good public relations, 
however, Coal Age this month suggests 
that John L. Lewis and his union may 
skip the shadow-boxing and open with a 
proposal to renew the present scale. 
“This would be a smart move,” says the 
industry’s magazine, “and Mr. Lewis and 
his associates aren’t dumb.” 


More Light on WPA 


BusINESS REPRESENTATIVES close to the 
Administration are impressed by a com- 
pletely unpublicized drive for “friendly, 
practical business advice” being put on | 
by WPA. Within a very short time, opin- 
ions will begin to come from informed 
sectors of private enterprise, as to what 
should be done both nationally and 
locally with relief and work-relief prob- 
lems. These opinions will come from 
business leaders who have been studying | 
the problem independently during the | 
past year, and who have agreed to help | 
work out a program which can get united | 
and non-partisan backing. The WPA | 
itself is closely in touch with these de- | 
velopments, and is consulting frequently | 
with business men, labor leaders, and 
civic leaders to get a wide representative 
understanding. 


Mediation in New York State 


CALLING ATTENTION TO WHAT it termed 
a growing tendency of both management 
and labor to settle disputes by confer- 
ence and mediation rather than by tests 
of economic strength, the New York 
State Mediation Board last week sounded 





an optimistic note in reviewing its 1938 | 
activities. Of the 223 industrial disputes | 


accepted for mediation, only 12 could not 
be settled, and 122 were adjusted before 


CORA was the receptionist of the 
Xerxes Company. Born too late for 
Ziegfeld, overlooked by floor show 
impresarios, Cora with all her clothes 
on, made casual callers on the Xerxes 
Company gasp, and high powered 


At the 


switchboard she sent out a telephone 


salesmen hang around awhile. 


contralto that clicked big, and kept 
contented customers. 

But aside from her visual and vocal 
values, Cora was something less than 
She could do 
plain typing if there was nobody to 
talk to; 
correspondence. The last item kept 


fair as an office worker. 
and she stamped outgoing 
her in hot water with Mr. Jones, the 
office manager. Mr. Jones thought ten 
dollars in stamps was enough to keep 
in any office, gave Cora a sawbuck 
every two or three days to buy more 
stamps during her lunch hour. But 
Cora had far more interesting things 


to do at noontime! 


And Cora could never guess right 
on the number of twos and threes and 
fives needed. She was always running 
out. If the twos ran out, Cora 
cheerfully used threes; substituted two 
twos when the threes were out. The last 
incident made Mr. Jones profane, and 
Cora tearful. Then Cora said: “Mr. 
Jones why don’t we get one of those 
Postage Meters? Then we'd always 
have enough twos and threes.” 
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eautiful but... 
not Dumb! 


So Mr. 
of the 


Jones got a demonstration 
Meter, 


“Fven a 


Pitnev-Bowes Postage 
signed on the dotted line 
beautiful girl can run a Postage Meter,” 


said Mr. 


Jones. 


Postage Meter 
more trouble 
No postothiee 


purchase at lunch hour. And out fifteen 


1 he 


other girls in the office decided that 


And Cora said the 
No 


with twos and threes. 


was just lov ely , 


minutes earlier every evening! 


Cora was beautiful but not dumb! 


IS there a Stamp Situation in your 
own ofhice —too many people handling 


little control 1 


stamps, too 


Then you need a Postage Meter! 


postage 


The Meter holds your postage, to 
be printed as used, in any denomination 
needed. A postmark and advertising 
slogan are printed at the same time, 
and envelopes sealed and stacked 
neatly and swiftly. And your postage 
is safe in the Meter, set and sealed by 
the postofhic e, tamper proof and theft 
proof, usable only for business mail. 

The Postage Meter accounts for 
your postage as well—shows amount 
on hand, amount used, pieces mailed 
And invariably it saves postage! 

Like to have a demonstration in 
your own office to see whether the 
Postage Meter can save for you? 
Just notify the nearest Postage Meter 


Co. office! 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1410 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Offices in principal cities 


Consult your telephone directory < ‘ 
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any striking took place, the board re- 
ported, declaring that the past year 
had shown “an appreciable decline in 
the number of strikes and industrial 
disputes.” 


Workers and the Law 


MANY OPERATING EXECUTIVES and per- 
sonnel men will welcome a new one-vol- 
ume survey of labor law and the legal 
problems of labor relations. Published 
at $10 by Matthew Bender & Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y., this practical and compre- 
hensive book is the work of Herbert 
A. Lien of the New York City bar, and 
should prove useful to. management of- 
ficers and attorneys both for quick ref- 
erence and for complete background 
material. Wagner Act and NLRB prob- 
lems, pitfalls, and procedure are cov- 
ered with particular thoroughness, while 
up-to-date wage-hour material and ex- 
planations are also included. 


Time to Report 


ONE OF THE FIRST COMPANIES to get out 
its 1939 “report to employees” is Black 
& Decker, electrical tool manufacturers 
who have just completed their annual 
statement for workers, stockholders, and 
friends. The report, an unusually com- 
plete and well-prepared booklet, shows 
in photo and simple text the company’s 
properties, operations, finances, and poli- 
cies. Concluding, Black & Decker state 
management responsibilities, and describe 
in detail the steps taken by operating 
executives to carry out such obligations 
in relation to employees, the public, and 
the stockholders. 
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“Packaged” Homes 


Johns-Manville offers a one- 
shot sales plan for 14 small homes 
on monthly payments. 


STIFFENING OPPOSITION by building trades 
unions to any development in home con- 
struction that affects the local labor mar- 
ket has caused materials manufacturers 
to play down prefabrication. This ani- 
mosity is most evident in larger towns 
where the building trades are cohesive 
and potent. Often the unions are backed 
by local contractors who feel that any 
increase in factory processing takes just 
so much away from their market. Hence 
emphasis has been shifted from prefabri- 
cation to more intensive merchandising 
of new homes. 


Sales Through J-M Dealers 


Newest sales idea by Johns-Manville 
Corp. might be called “prepackaged 
homes.” By this plan the citizen with the 
nesting urge (and the wherewithal to in- 
dulge it) will be offered complete houses 
on a monthly payment plan. Sales will 
be made through Johns-Manville dealers 
who are now being supplied with promo- 
tional ammunition. Construction will be 
through local contractors with orthodox, 
building trades labor. 

The program is based on a deal made 


by J-M with Monthly Small House ( 
Inc., New York, an architectural ser\ 
By the arrangement J-M gets exclu 
use of complete plans for 14 of the clu 
small homes. They were prepared 
famous architects, and accordingly 
paper presentation—with all the fa 
trees and flowers with which these 
tists adorn their sketches—is enough |» 
make the rent-paying housewife’s mo 
water. 


Figures Include Several Items 


The strategists who laid out the ca 
paign employ a profound cunning to 
trigue their prospects. Taking a tip fr 
the merchant, who knows that a won 
would much rather buy a pair of stock 
ings for 89¢ than to pay an even 90¢, the 
J-M houses are priced for presentat 
purposes in dollars and odd cents. Thus 
one design sells for $37.70 per month wit! 
25 years to pay, another for $42.51 with 
25 years to pay. At the top is No. 9, 
costing $89.47 per month with 20 years 
to pay. 

Selling literature explains that the 
prices are approximate, varying with 
local costs and conditions. Prices are for 
the houses only, not the lots. It is a 
sumed that the cost of the land is equiva- 
lent to the Federal Housing Administra 
tion required down payment. The figures 
quoted include payments on principa 





BULWARK OF THE BUILDING 


Back in the late '20s, when construction was a $10,000,000,000-a-year industry, private initiative accounted for 
70% of the work. But with the depression, private construction declined sharply, and federal, state, and local con- 
struction became the dominant force in this basic capital goods industry. Thus, the future depends (a) on a con- 
tinuvance of government contracts awarded, and (b) more importantly on a revival of private undertakings. 
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nterest FHA insurance, fire insurance, 
ad estimated taxes. 
J-M calls its plan the “Guildway Small 
Home Club.” The houses are “planned 
and built for you—bought like a car.” 
angement provides a single trans- 
, the place of many. Buyers are 
to get in touch with local J-M 
. who can tell at once exactly what 
se will cost and what the monthly 
oavments Will be. Only through the local 
jealers are the plans, specification, and 
qpecial billing arrangement available. 
The “Home Idea Book” sells for 10¢, 
which discourages juvenile ad answerers 
j casual browsers. 


The ar 


acuion 


the ho 


ane 
Courses in Selling Houses 

J-M is now training its dealers in 
methods of selling these pre-priced houses 
off their shelves.” First of the courses 
opened in Dallas on Jan. 6. Here are 
the dates set for the others: Cleveland, 
Jan. 20-28; Oakland, Calif., Feb. 9-18; 
Chicago, Feb. 24—March 4; Atlantic 
City, March 10-18; Atlanta, March 24— 
(pril 1; and Niagara Falls, Ont., 
April 14-22. 

The plan will be presented to consum- 
ers in national magazine advertising. 
H. M. Shackelford, J-M vice-president in 
charge of sales promotion, announced the 
plan to 3,000 dealer executives and em- 
ployees of retail building materials deal- 
rs through a series of special one-day 
merchandising clinics. 

Opposition of local architects to pre- 
pared plans is recognized. Mr. Shackel- 
ford makes a place for them in selling 
“nackages” of his commodity, “home.” 
He urges local dealers to seek the coop- 
eration of architects in their communi- 
ties, both to augment the 14-series with 
new plans, to supervise construction and 
make alterations demanded by individual 
taste. This also enables the dealer to 
apply the plan to a larger market, and to 
capitalize on any prospects attracted by 
the promotion who might decide later to 
build along the lines of their particular 
and personal dreams. 


Aid for Delinquents 

LAND ACQUIRED BY CITIEs through tax de- 
linquency becomes, instead of a windfall 
of wealth, a double liability. It depresses 
values generally and deprives the city 
of needed revenue. To combat the situa- 
tion many cities have established special 
real estate departments. These manage 
the properties, sell unredeemed fore- 
closures, recover delinquent taxes, aid 
citizens to retain or regain their holdings. 


lilwaukee pioneered the idea. It has been | 


adopted by Portland, Ore., Sacramento, 
Boston, Buffalo, Des Moines, and numer- 
us other municipalities. Portland's real 
state department has sold 4,150 parcels 
{ land for approximately $2,109,000, col- 
lected $400,000 in back taxes, assisted 
70 delinquents*to pay up and save their 
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New Type of AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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FRIEZ “Hydraulic-Action” Control 
Insures ACCURACY and RELIABILITY 
Never Before Approached 


An entirely new standard of brake performance re- 

sulted when automotive engineers perfected hy- 

draulic brakes. Using the same positive-action hydraulic principle, Julien 
P. Friez & Sons now brings you greatly improved automatic tempera- 
ture control in the new Friez “Hydraulic-Action” controls. 








Friez controls give your automatically controlled products these six 
outstanding advantages over products equipped with conventional 
controls. 
@ Positive Snap-Action and Contact...making controls immune to any normal 
vibration or “off-level” installation. 
Heavy Load-Carrying Capacity...unlimited power made possible by heavy, 
positive-acting switch mechanism. 
Permanent Accuracy of Control...allowing visible-dial adjustment of desired 
differential. 
Trouble-FREE Service ...complete sealing eliminates costly service calls 
and replacements. 
Unusual Ease of Installation ...and ease of adaptability to special require- 
ments. 
Handsome and Modern Appearance ... harmonizing per- 
fectly with modernly styled products. 


These important advantages of Friez “Hydraulic- 
Action” controls are made — by a remarkable 
h 


engineering development. The sensitive element is 
charged with a solid liquid having expansion char- 
acteristics comparable to those of a solid steel bar. 
This charge is capable of delivering high actuating 
pressures and insures positive action. 


Give Your Products the Superiority of 
FRIEZ ““HYDRAULIC-ACTION” Controls 


and have a big sales advantage over competition. 
Your sales and advertising departments can feature 
the six advantages of Friez controls, to help increase 
sales of your products and keep them sold. Write for 
full information today. 


The Accuracy and Reliability of FRIEZ Instruments and Con- 

trols Now Available for Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 

Friez humidity recorders and controls have stood supreme for 

years in the service of the U. S. Government, science, aviation 

and industry. Now Friez accuracy and reliability are avail- 
able for all phases of temperature and 
pressure control. 


The remarkable simplicity 
of the new Friee control is 
shown above. It's « single 
assembly composed of sen- 
sitive bulb and electrically 
welded diaphragm and cup. 
Expension and contraction 
of solid liquid charge with 
temperature changes flexes 


diaphragm. 
Send for Condensed Catalog to 


JULIEN P. FRIEZ & SONS SAttiwote 


MARYLAND 
Ddiaision of Bendin Aviation Corporation 
“HYDRAULIC-ACTION” CONTROLS ARE OFFERED IN COLLABORATION 


WITH WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
ORIGINATORS OF THE PATENTED PRINCIPLE EMPLOYED 


HYDRAULIC 
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NOTICE 


We recommend Natural Resources—the best 
investment today as they ere the foundation 
of all industries. 

On west we will furnish 1 on our Oil, 
Gas, “Coal, Timber, Bauxite, tron Ore, Lime- 
stone, Fire Clay, Glass Sands, Rock Asphalt, 
Pottery Clays, Moulding Sands 

Reference any Bank or Bankers in this City. 


Cornett Properties, P.O. B-284, Ashland, Ky. 
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Onliwon Paper Towels 
ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
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Steel Home Village 


ARMCO announces plan to 


| house families of 60 employees 
in $300,000 garden community. 


American Roiuwnc Mit Co., notably 
progressive in labor relations and in de- 
veloping the use of steel in home con- 
struction, embarks on a highly original 


| building project which involves both fac- 
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tors. It consists of a garden village of 
steel homes to be erected by ARMCO 
employees three miles south of Middle- 


| town, O. They have christened it Fer- 


tile Valleys Homesteads. 

In revealing details of the plan last 
week, Charles R. Hook, ARMCO presi- 
dent, said that the idea for the village 
had been suggested by employees. Its 


| 


Time was when letterheads were drab affairs, with 


scroll types, lists of officers, unsightly plant pictures 


—when one letterhead served all requirements. 


Not so today. Modern business uses several 


letterheads, in sales promotion, for executive cor- 


respondence, for interplant memoranda. Colorful 


and attractive, they win prestige and make sales. 
That is why Neenah has more than one grade 


among its fine rag content papers. Some are 


priced low enough for volume use; others reflect 


the dignity of managerial signatures. There is a 


Neenah paper for almost every business need. 
Ask your printer or lithographer to recom- 
mend the grades you should use. Write us for 


the story of how they are made, and for samples. 


c y Rag G ontent Souds, Ledy ¢ts, > wader and Lightweights 


MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH paper ComPANy, NEENAH, WIS. 


BUSINESS PAPER 
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realization climaxes a year’s res: ’ 
the company’s housing specialis': TT), 
idea was to aid workers to <« 

costs by spare-time gardening 

state universities and the U. S 

ment of Agriculture were cons 

sults showed that one acre of g var 
den soil is sufficient to raise all th. fy 
vegetables, poultry required by : 

of five and that this is about a 

can handle in his off hours 


Won't All Be of Same Design 
The site selected was OK'd 
tility, drainage, and water su; 
Ohio State University. There wil! be ; 
steel homes, each with its acre of 
Planning of the houses was dir 
Walter R. McCornack, chairma: 
committee on small dwellings of the Ip. 
stitute of American Architects. Al! will 
of one story. Variety will be obta 
the intermingling of six different desig 
The houses will be of self-frami 
safe steel construction, insulat: 
weather-stripped. Each will hav 
electricity, furnace, basement, 
cold cellar for storing vegetables ‘ 
laundry service room. Prices wil! rang: 
from $4,500 to $5,300. Total cost 
development will be $300,000. W: 
begin as soon as weather permits 
Ingenious new ideas will be em; 
in financing, construction, layout 
subsequent control. The communit: 
be self-governed by an association of ti 
home owners. Purchasers will 
stockholders in Operative Homest: 
Builders, Inc. This company will em; 
skilled talent to buy land, arrang: 
contractors to build the homes, } 
street, water, sewage systems, et: 
After the village is completed, the 
building company will be dissolved and 
each employee-stockholder will then t 
steps to get his own home regist 
directly in his name by means of a Fed- 
eral Housing Administration mortgag 
The community will be plotted 
beauty and utility. Placing of each home 
stead will be supervised by Donald Gr: 
Cleveland landscape architect 


Housing Act Stands 

ILLINOIS REAL ESTATE interests have lost 
their fight to prevent tax exemption for 
housing projects under the U. 5S. Hous 
ing Authority. On Thursday of last week 
the Illinois Supreme Court ruled that 
the exemption is legal because such pr 
ects have a charitable purpose. This 
cloak of constitutionality was thrown 
over slum clearance and the state housing 
act in a case involving a $2,500,000 
project of the Peoria Housing Authority. 
U.S. Housing officials in Washington sai 
the decision liberates $11,000,000 of fed- 
eral funds earmarked for plans in Chi 
cago, Peoria, Belleville. Real estate groups 
opposed the state housing act on th 
ground that it would increase the ta 
burden on privately owned realty. 
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Inland Steel Merger 


Company makes deal with 
Wilson & Bennett, large customer. 
Maybe this marks a trend. 


Ir TAKES THREE POINTS on a chart before 
a directional trend can be established. 
Stee! and finance are equally interested 
about the third point that has just now 
been tentatively pencilled in by a large 
independent steel company. Observers 
are wondering whether it indicates a 
trend toward more fabrication by this 
company in particular, by steel makers 
m ge neral. 

Inland Steel Co. is the independent. 
Within recent years it has picked up 
Ryerson and also Milcor, respectively 
largest independent steel jobber and big 
maker of steel specialties. Now it has 
announced that a merger has been agreed 
upon between Inland and Wilson & Ben- 
nett Manufacturing Co., leading makers 
of steel barrels and pails, an important 
Inland customer. 

Subject of many a success story was 
Mrs. Myrtie Stevens Bennett, who in 
1909 founded this most unfeminine in- 
dustry. She stepped in to protect her in- 
vestment in a predecessor firm that was 
losing its shirt, showed such drive and 
shrewdness that presently her company 
was rated largest in its industry. She 
was competent in the plant, effective in 
selling. The company has factories at 
Chicago, Jersey City, and New Orleans, 
sells the largest share of its product to 
the paint industry. 

Myrtie Bennett’s company was in the 
news because of her death in 1935. It 
was news again early in 1938 when a 
vice-president of the Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, was elected its president. Now 


it is back again on the financial pages 
for the Inland merger. 

Of principal interest is whether this is 
a sign of a definite trend in corporate 
policy for Inland. If so, it may well mark 
a step toward more and more integration 
of the making of steel and its fabrication. 
The idea is not without precedent in the 
industry, has advantages in helping mills 
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hold their outlets and balance their pro 
duction. Big Steel, for instance, has its 
fabricating subsidiaries, such as American 
Bridge Co., American Steel & Wire Co., 
Scully Steel Products Co. Bethlehem has 
McClintic-Marshall, Kalman Flooring, 
and an oil well supply house. Republic 
has Truscon, and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube has Continental Supply Co., as 
sorted others. 

Outsiders wait with keen interest to 
see whether soon a fourth point may be 
marked on Inland’s expansion chart and, 
if so, whether it will lead in the same 
general direction. 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Frigidaire 1939 


Feature OF THE 13 household refrigera- 
tors now being introduced by Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Sales Corp., 
Dayton, O., is the new “Cold Wall,” 
whose top and bottom halves are com- 
pletely separated by a solid glass divider, 
which also serves as a shelf. No air cir- 
culates from one half to the other, the 
upper one being cooled by a standard 
Frigidaire freezing unit, and the lower 
by a series of refrigerating coils concealed 
in the walls. Top section is designed to 
take care of foods requiring low tempera- 
tures for preservation; bottom section is 
designed for foods which must retain 
their moisture. 


More Voice-Powered Phones 


Dvurine Octoser, Western Electric Co. 
brought out a new telephone which re- 
quires no power source other than the 
speaker's voice (BW—Oct29°38,p24). 
Now the same company has developed 
voice-powered phones to the point where 
as many as six can be hooked together in 
a circuit. Calls may be made between 
any two instruments or “conferences” 


held over the entire system. The new in 
struments, known as 11A Magnetic Tele- 
phones, are being marketed in the United 
States by Graybar Electric Co., Graybar 


Bldg., New York. 


Wireless Record Player 


SIMILAR IN PRINCIPLE to wireless remote 
controls for radios, and similarly mysteri- 
ous in operation, the new RCA Victrola 
Wireless Record Player plays records 
through the loudspeaker of any radio 








without the aid of wired connections 
RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., makes it 
for operation at distances up to 50 ft 
from the radio, depending upon local 





Country Homes for Mill Workers 
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The architect's drawing and floor plan for one of the 
60 steel homes to be built by, and for, the employees of 
the American Rolling Mill Co. at Middletown, Ohio, 





give g good idea of what the one-story houses will look 
like but don’t show the one-acre gardens that go along 
with them. (Story opposite.) 
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YOUR KEY TO 
COMFORT 


oll 
nail 


Ci his 


HOTEL 


tkhennox 


9th and WASHINGTON 
50% OF ALL ROOMS 13.50 OR LESS, SINGLE 
15.00 OR LESS, DONE 


conditions. Current for its operation may 
be taken from any convenience outlet. 
“Brake Eyes” 

Wuen A Motor venicie’s hydraulic 


brakes are equipped with Hoof Brake 
Eves, red lights marked “front” 
| and “rear” flash on the dash every time 


two 


they are applied. If a leak or break oc- 
curs in either hydraulic line, the light 
governed by the defective line will refuse 
to flash. Furthermore, as developed by 
Hoof Products Co., Clearing Industrial 
District, Chicago, the device seals off the 
defective line with a Neoprene ball and 
keeps it sealed until repaired. 


Tractor with Two Engines 





THe New Grico Twin-Moror Tractor 
| for hauling trailers consists of a Ford 
| cab-over-engine truck to which has been 





TIMBER CONN 10 | 
ELEMENT OF Loonoms 


> PRESSURE-TREATED TIMBER 





uN 


ECTORS ADD ANOTHER 








material 


struction, and 


— 





THE 











TIMBER HAS ALWAYS been the ideal 


for many forms of con- 


has added permanence to it. 





THE DEVELOPMENT 
nectors provides a simple and in- 
expensive means of increasing the 
strength of wood joints from two to 
/ five times over any previous method 
of framing timbers. 





THE CONNECTORS distribute stresses 
at the joints... 
the entire area of jointed members. 





INDUSTRY THAT. SERVES ALL 





BECAUSE JOINTS are thus as strong 
as the timber itself, wood 
structures can be built to do 
or three times the work formerly 
done. 


ee fom 


Koppers engineers will be glad to 
tell you about the timber con- 
nector system or work with you on 
any problem involving pressure- 
treated timber . . . or Coal and Coke, 
Coal Preparation, Coke and Gas 
Plants, Boiler and Industrial Elec- 
tric Power Stations, Industrial 
Chemicals, Creosote, Municipal In- 
cinerators, Castings, Special Ma- 
chinery, Valves, Pipe and Platework, 
American Hammered Piston Rings, 
D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, Water- 
proofing, Dampproofing, Ships, 
Barges, Industrial Waste Disposal— 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


pressure treatment clear 


two 





of timber con- 





spread loads over 
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INDUSTRY 
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added a second engine immediate], 
the cab. The second engine drives 
ond set of rear wheels through it, , 
drive shaft and rear axle, maki; 
tractor a 6-wheel job with tractive eff), 
in all four rear wheels. As developed 
Gear Grinding Machine Co., Detroi:. +}, 
two motors may be used to haul fu 

ers, and a single engine to haul « 


r 3 
“Wave Magnet 
DESIGNED FOR PERFORMANCE und 


most adverse conditions, the new AC-]) 
Zenith Wave Magnet table ra 

















“shielded” against such man-made inter- 
ference as elevator motors, neon signs 
and electrical appliances generally. Zenith 
Radio Corp., 6001 W. Dickens St., Chi- 
cago, houses it in a gold-trimmed brow: 
Bakelite case with handle. Neither a 
tenna nor ground connections are neede 


“Identag” 


PATENTS ARE PENDING on the Identag 
a small metal identification tag 
conceals and protects a paper bearing 
name and address in its inwards, yet 
opens quickly for inspection and altera 
tion. The Identag Co., 36 Garnet St 
Providence, R. I., finishes tags in nickel 
brass, or chromium for application | 
bead-chain key rings, to hand baggag 
to furs in storage. 


Gathering Equipment 

Ir THE NuMBER of printed or duplicated 
sheets to be “gathered” for a given mail 
ing is small, most offices can get along 
by spreading them out on a table. But 

















if the number runs large, it would be 4 
good idea to investigate the efficiency 
of new Gathering Equipment developed 
by John M. Low & Co., 223 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. Gathering cabinets, obtain- 
able in various sizes, are sometimes 4r- 
ranged in a straight line, sometimes in 4 
circle. Where ultra-efficiency is indicated, 
a six-seat “Rotator” may be added 
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Cut Fares to Fairs 


Railroads lower rates for 
“grand circle” tours between 
Eastern and Western shows. 


Tue cot NTRY'S RAILROADS have defin- 
it become low-fare conscious—and 
that goes for the Eastern passenger lines, 
too. Recently, Southern roads lopped a 
little off their passenger rates, and be- 
fore that the Eastern carriers instituted 
special Christmas holiday tariffs for 
homeward bound undergraduates. But 
this week came the greatest cut of all. 

Eastern, Southern, and Western roads 
have united on a_ precedent-making 
project —“grand circle” tours between 
the New York World’s Fair and the 
Golden Gate International Exposition at 
San Francisco. A resident of Dallas, for 
instance, can go to the New York Fair 
and then hop on a train for the Golden 
Gate. After that, he can go back home. 
Price: by coach, $90; by Pullman, $135, 
lus the regular sleeping or parlor car 


peu 
} 


charges, 

The coach price represents an $11 cut 
on the current six months’ round-trip 
rate between New York and the Coast; 
the Pullman fare is a $6.50 reduction 
from the present 30-day Coast-to-Coast 
charge. Observers who have followed the 
ealous competition between the two 
Fairs remark that the railroad man who 
devised these “grand circle” tours should 
be in the European diplomatic service. 

The special fares will be in effect from 
April 28 through Oct. 28, and tickets 
will be good for two months from date 
of purchase. Buyers have stopover priv- 
ileges and can choose their routes—can 
go, for example, by the Southern roads 
and come back over Northern trails 
taking in anywhere from 6,300 to 8,000 
miles of railroad scenery, as well as na- 
tional parks, monuments, and other 
points of interest. 


As to General Rate Policy— 


Decision of the Eastern roads to par- 
cipate in the special “Fair” arrange- 
ment is not yet indicative of their atti- 
tude toward a definite cut in their 
passenger fare rates. Ever since July 25, 
when coach fares jumped from 2¢ to 
23¢ a mile, the Eastern roads have not 
been exuberating over their passenger 
fare receipts. Indeed, results were so sad 
that there have been numerous unwel- 


? 
il 


come suggestions that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was right in its 
suggestion that 2¢ a mile was enough. 

Busses got some railroad business; and 
even after bus lines upped fares, 


+} 


remained an appreciable differen- 
between bus and coach fares. And 
So when the eastern roads cut fares | 


















































Stop a moment alongside some expensive 
machine and listen while WEAR speaks in a 
language all its own...in high pitched squeals 
and jarring metallic discords about the fool- 
hardiness of unchecked waste! 


If WEAR is shortening the service life of 
equipment in your plant, check it with cs 
Bearings. If WEAR is piling up overhead by 
demanding excessive power, lubrication and 
repairs, stop it with @cs Bearings. 


excsi® makes a bearing for every purpose ... 
always puts it in the right place... backs up 
the world’s largest line of industrial bearings 
with a complete anti-friction service. 


WEAR is EVERYWHERE, yet never beyond the 
reach of SOc. 


SIF sce 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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sharply for the Christmas trade, it was 
thought that they'd leave the lower 
rates in effect. But Eastern passenger 
agents are still inclined to give the 2)¢ 
tariff a further chance—say until late 
spring. 

They point out that: (1) the 2h¢ 
rate went into force at a bad time, when 
business in general was not good; (2) 
six months’ experience hardly represents 
a sufficient accumulation of evidence to 


prove the ICC was right; (3) just now 
receipts are picking up. 

If the 24¢ rate stays in force, the East- 
ern roads can be counted on to continue 
participating with Southern and Western 
carriers in round-trip specials, like the 
Two-Fair project. When the coach rate 
was only 2¢, Eastern roads were coy 
about round-trip reductions. They felt 
fares already were the bargain 
counter. 


on 


U. S.-to-Europe Air Line May 1 


By that time, Pan American Airways will almost 
certainly have begun transatlantic service, flying to 
France, without violating British agreement. 


TRANSATLANTIC AIR LINE prospects, after 
years of complicated vagueness, have be- 
come much clearer within the past few 
weeks. It now seems certain that Pan 
American Airways will be the first com- 
pany to establish a permanent service for 
passengers, mail, and express; that its 
first operations will be via the so-called 
southern route; that, subject only to 
speed of Washington action, it will be 
able to start its service by May 1. 

One of the most obscuring factors in 
the situation has been the question of 
operating privileges within the control 
of the various governments. Since 1936 
Pan American and Imperial Airways 
have held permission to use the Azores 
and Portugal as “stepping stones.” Since 
that same year the United States and 
Great Britain have been in agreement 
that Pan American and Imperial should 
jointly use American and English ter- 
minals and bases in Canada, Newfound- 
land, Ireland, and Bermuda as needed. 
That would seem to have cleared the 
path to Southampton for Pan American, 
but the agreement further provided that 
neither company could set up a service 
until both were ready. And Britain, 
distracted with armaments, has been slow 
in developing proper transatlantic flying 
boats. 


French Permit Obtained 


In mid-January, however, France an- 
nounced it had granted Pan American 
a six-month permit with no strings at- 
tached, to operate to her territory. That 
means Pan American can set up a route 
New York-Azores-Marseilles without vio- 
lating the agreement with Imperial which 
should later permit her to share in a 
direct New York-Southampton service 
via Newfoundland and Ireland. 

An equally important cause of delay 
has been the sheer lack of flying equip- 
ment really capable of commercially 
practical transatlantic operations. Pan 
American’s Martin clippers could carry 
about 10 passengers and a ton of cargo 
between Newfoundland and Ireland, but 


it needs both of its Martin clippers on 
the Pacific. Pan American’s Sikorskys, 
Britain’s Empire Boats and its pick-a- 
back Mayo Composite plane, Germany’s 
catapult seaplanes, and France’s ancient 
Lieut. de Vaisseau Paris could cross with 
mail loads—but carry no passengers. 

Last week, however, Pan American 
took delivery on the first of six new 
Boeing-314 super-clippers which can cross 
the Atlantic with 42 passengers and at 
least five tons of cargo—enough to per- 
mit adequate income at reasonable rates. 
Two more such clippers are due for de- 
livery in February; all six are to be ready 
for service by May 1. Three, perhaps 
four, are slated for the Atlantic; the 
rest for the Pacific. 

That leaves the burden of further de- 
lay directly on the shoulders of the Civil 
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Aeronautics Authority. By the tern 


the new act governing air transport 


has now to make up its mind whet! 


transatlantic air line is 


“in the int: 


of the public’s convenience and 


sity” and that 


Pan 


American (vy 


has bases ready in the Azores and 


Lisbon) is the proper company to 1 
Then, if the Post Office decides it \ 
such an air mail service, the CAA 
determine what rates shall be paid 
this may take a number of weeks 


Equipment Certificate Plan 


5 


Domestic air lines, with only a s 
dary interest in transatlantic plans, f 
much meat in the equipment trust 
nounced last week by which Pan A: 
can proposes to pay almost $4,001 
for its new flying boats. Equipment 


tificates totaling $2,500,000 and pa 


4% interest have been placed with | 


through the New York Trust Co. w 
will serve as trustee. Pan American ) 


supply the remainder of the pur 


price and thereafter will pay a yearl) 
“rental” sufficient to cover interest and 


to retire all the certificates within 


years. 


The pattern of the transaction 


first 


such in 


passenger cars. 


As yet, however, the airplane equip- 
ment trust has not established its invest- 
consequently a consid 


ment 


“caliber”; 


the 


air 
one loan by the Reconstruction Fina: 

Corp. to American Airlines) is expected 
to be used extensively by other air car 
riers, and follows the procedure adopted 
by the country’s railroads in financing 
purchases of locomotives and freight and 


field 


line 


erably larger down payment is required 





The F.V .O.A. Rules the Waves 





Freedom of the seas goes overboard as the Seattle, Wash., Fishing Vessel 
Owners’ Association, trying to protect the codfish market, draws lots 
determine which boats can sail for the cod fishing grounds this year, off 


Cape Flattery and Vancouver Island. 
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_&N.W.’s New Trains 


Streamliners with diesels will 
able North Western not only to 
natch but exceed competitors’ 
sme on Chicago-Twin Cities run. 





\st WEEK'S ANNOUNCEMENT that the 
hicago & North Western has ordered 
or June delivery two new streamlined 
sins, complete with double-end con- 
~l diesel-electric locomotives, seems to 
ing down the curtain on the second act 
f the play for daytime passenger traf- 
t- between Chicago and the Twin Cities. 
Four years ago, the 400-mile trip be- 
ween the major railroad center of the 
fiddle West and its counterpart of the 
‘orthwest required nine hours or so. 
Most important slice of daytime traffic 
sisted of the large numbers of pas- 
agers disgorged at the Twin Cities, 
rincipally at St. Paul, by early morn- 
ng arrival of sleepers from points north 
r west and destined for Chicago or far- 
her east. The Milwaukee railroad had 
he best chance at this traffic, with its 
rain leaving St. Paul about 8 a.m. Other 
ads had later departures, correspond- 
ngly later arrivals at Chicago. 
Streamliners were just catching on in 
934 when the North Western announced 
brand-new variety of train between 
he two cities. It was not a bona fide 
reamliner, for it was drawn by an oil- 
ining steam locomotive that had been 
uped up in the railroad’s shops so that 
t could tear along at speeds approxi- 
mating the well-publicized diesels. Its 
hedule called for departure from each 
erminal at 3:30 p.m., with arrival some 
) minutes later. This gave passengers 
he opportunity to spend the better part 
{ the business day in either city and 
0 to sleep in the other at a reasonable 
our that night. As the 400, the train at 
nce drew a heavy traffic, has continued 
earn excellent profits ever since. 


tivalry in Schedules, Speed 
Three months after the 400 began run- 
ing with every seat booked, the Bur- 
ngton put on a streamlined Zephyr, 
aving in mid-morning. A couple of 
sonths later the Milwaukee put on a 
pm. departure with its Hiawatha. 
he three trains did excellent business. 
put the Milwaukee’s old-line 8 o'clock, 
ith its 9-hour schedule, continued to 
ul the bulk of the passengers who 
nded in St. Paul every morning off 
booming sleepers with no desire to ar- 
ve at Chicago later than they otherwise 
ould, for the sake of a streamlined ride. 
Then the Burlington shifted its sched- 
le. Tt announced a twice-a-day fast 
ip in each direction, which it achieved 
Y moving up its Zephyr departure to 
ily morning, turning the train around 
each end of the line, and sending 
back in the late afternoon. To facili- 
te this extra trip per day for its equip- 
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. . |b Wj Yi, y a > Sm 
The old iron horse ain’t-! 
he old iron horse ain t-! 
@ The old iron horse ain't what she used to be. Now, with a new coat of 
shimmering beauty she is attracting wider attention, winning new friends. 


Running swiftly through heat, cold, rain and snow, through grimy in- 
dustrial districts and the dust of prairies, she still retains her glistening 
trigness. And that’s where DeVilbiss enters. For, these fast-gaited favor- 
ites of the steel circuit, with their coaches, are spray-painted with DeVil- 
biss Equipment. In fact, all types of transportation vehicles—bicycles. 
motor cars, airplanes, boats—are given a more durable, more beautiful 
and more economical finish with DeVilbiss Spray-Painting Equipment. 


The complete DeVilbiss line* includes every essential item required 
for the spraying of materials on products of infinite variety. DeVilbiss 
Experts are eminently qualified to analyze your product-finishing 
methods and check your equipment with a view toward lowering 
your costs and giving your product greater sales appeal. Their ser- 
vices are at your disposal without charge. Get in touch with DeVilbiss! 


*® THE COMPLETE DEVILBISS LINE CONSISTS OF: Spray finishing equipment * Automatic 
coating machines « Tanks for spray materials * Spray booths and exhausi fans for 
and dust * Air compressors 





* Respirators * Specialized hose for paint, air, water, gasoline, welding and 
pneumatic tools * Hose connections « Water and oil guns * Equipment to 
prevent offset in printing atomize 


rs * Perfume atomizers. 


° stripers « 
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IT HAS HAPPENED EVERY YEAR 


Getting back one premium dollar out of every 
four has meant more than money saved—impor- 
tant as that is. Earnings indicate much the same 
in our business as they do in yours. In IRM they 
reflect low sales costs . . . reduced loss ratios, 
made possible by the selection, improvement, 
and supervision of risks... successful operation 
of the investment portfolio . . . in short, manage- 
ment of the soundest kind on the part of the 
fifteen IRM companies. 

To you, a buyer of fire insurance, we should 
like to submit a basis for your detailed analysis 
of the high quality indemnity which has resulted 
from this management . . . a booklet summariz- 
ing the facts and figures of the fifteen conserva- 
tive companies which constitute IRM. 

Only when you are convinced on strength and 
soundness shall we expect to hear that you want 
to learn exactly what economy an IRM partici- 
pating policy will afford you. For the booklet, 


address... 





IMPROVED Risk MuTuUALS 


60 JOHN STREET. NEW YORE 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the follow- 

ing types of insurance: Fire « Sprinkler Leakage 

« Use and Occupancy « Tornado and Windstorm 

« Earthquake « Rents « Commissions and 

Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion « Inland 
Marine 








| up to Hiawatha schedule because there 
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ment, it explained, it was necessory 4, 

speed up to 64 hours. The 400 ; 

Hiawatha promptly speeded w; 


running time to meet it. But, of he 
the early-morning Zephyr out of the 
Twin Cities forthwith absorbed most of 


the through passengers who had heey 
riding the Milwaukee’s slower morn; 


train. The Milwaukee, lacking eq - 
beyond what it needed for its Hi the 
had to take the licking and like jt 

However, the Milwaukee plugged 
along in its shops producing nd 
motive power of Hiawatha type, ved as 
much of it as it could on extra s 

Two weeks ago the Milwaul an- 
nounced two Hiawathas daily from the 
Twin Cities to Chicago: one at 8:25 
a.m. from St. Paul, the other at | pm, 
as before. The morning train from Chi- 
cago to the Twin Cities was not speeded 


was not enough traffic to make it pay 
Promptly the Burlington served notic 
that it was going to speed up its Zephy 
to six hours. A complaint was lodged with 
C. J. Johnson, commissioner of the West- 
ern Railway Executives Association. He 
heard the testimony of both sides, dis. 
approved the Burlington’s new speed 
Next move came with the North West- 
ern’s announcement that it had ordered 
two streamlined trains, two Electro- 
Motive Corp. diesel-electric locomotives 
with control cabs at both ends. These 
trains are easily capable of five-hour run- 
ning time between Chicago and St. Paul 


How Equipment Will Be Used 


But instead of duplicating the other 
roads’ twice-a-day daylight service, the 
North Western has thriftier plans for its 
equipment. Its 400 schedule lands the 
trains in their terminals in the late eve. 
ning. Because of the double-end feature 
of the locomotives, these will not have 
to go to the yards for turn-around, in- 
stead can merely pull in and couple 
on for service on the next outgoing 
train. The next train happens to be 
the 11 p.m. overnight train of the 
same run, no speedball but a heavier 
drag than the daylight train and well 
fitted to profit by the operating econ- 
omies of the new diesel-electric engine: 
Thus the two diesels are expected to mak 
a round trip each 24 hours, with enough 
time between morning arrival and after- 
noon departure for servicing them 

So the North Western, whose fast day- 
light train started the whole thing four 
years ago, bids fair to end the war for the 
time being. Neither Burlington nor Mil- 
waukee is likely to start something the 
North Western’s new streamliners would 
be able to finish any time after thes 
go into service next June. Neither one 
wants a five-hour twice-a-day ru 
against a competitor with newer equiP 
ment and a shorter route. So peace § 
again settling over the barns and facto 
ries that line the three principal railros¢: 
between Chicago and the Twin Cites 
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THE BUSINESS ROUNDUP 


1938 Compared with 1937 
Business Week’s Index of Business Activity —23% 


























PRODUCTION TRADE PRICES 
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I Cigarettes. Sed antes 
; Cigars Department store sales Bond prices 

; Variety sales (5¢—$1) 

: Factory employm’t Rural sales Seay Farm income 
; 6 Factory payrolls Life insurance sales Dividends 
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Vitamin Deficiency 


Study showing lack of bal- 
ance in 4,000 typical family diets 
provides tips for copywriters but 
also hits at prepared foods. 


Wasuineaton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Business men in food, drug, and allied 
industries can find valuable information 
in a government report issued last week 
on the diets of families of employed wage- 
earners and clerical workers in cities. 
The study was made by Hazel K. Stieb- 
eling and Esther F. Phipard, economists 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, in 
cooperation with the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. It involved detailed analy- 
ses of a week’s food consumption of 4,000 
families in 43 well-distributed industrial 
centers. 

Especially significant are the facts re- 
garding vitamin deficiencies. In some in- 
stances these facts will provide copywrit- 
ers with some helpful hints; but in other 
instances they are likely to prove dis- 
concerting, particularly to the manufac- 
turers of prepared foods, for the vitamin 
deficiencies of some of these relatively 
expensive foods are occasionally under- 
scored. 

The report finds that there is often an 
inadequacy of vitamin A in the diet, 
even when the family’s expenditures for 
food are fairly high. The primary sources 
of this vitamin are the carotene-contain- 
ing plant products, and the report says 
that usually the carrot, the sweet potato, 





Weather Prophet 


TOMORROWS WEATHER 


Coca-Cola’s whopping “spectacular” 
at Columbus Circle in New York 
City makes a fresh bid for attention 
by flashing out the weather report 
four temes a day. With each report, 
the neon scene changes appropri- 
ately to visualize expected weather. 


a ee 





and the cheaper of the thin green leaves 
are the cheapest sources. There is plenty 
of vitamin A in milk, eggs, and other 
animal products, especially liver and liver 
oils, but these foods are relatively ex- 
pensive. 

Serious deficiencies of vitamin B, are 
unlikely, says the report, if families 
choose a considerable share of their 
needed calories from foods that have not 
been artificially refined or depleted by the 
preparatory process. 

The diets of many families failed to 
furnish the desirable quantities of as- 
corbic acid (vitamin C), which is water 
soluble and tends to be destroyed by 
storage and in the processes of food 
preparation. 

Riboflavin (vitamin G) seems to be 
pretty well supplied in average diets of 
white employed workers. 


Regional Groups Compared 


“Not unmindful of those spending most 
and least for food, the investigator may 
use the expenditures of the middle half 
of families as an index of the general 
level,” says the report. The figures for 
five regional groups are: 


White: 
North Atlantic. ......... oo 2.15-$3.50 
East North Central.......... 2.10-— 3.35 
East South Central.......... 1.60— 2.75 
DE «+s6i0cecudeastatuets 2.25— 3.60 
Negro: 
EEE sc cusmseesneauegeseses 1.05— 2.15 


Diets were found to be in marked need 
of improvement with regard to one or 
more nutrients when families spent less 
than the following sums a person a week 
for food: 


White: 
Pe ES. oc cceccesesenseeesae 
East North Central....cccccccccee 155 
East South Central. ....cccccccess 1.00 
Pacific ..... énusicte ae 1.60 
Negro: 
DT <vseesmenedameeen 6006600060 95 


In these five regions, 5%, 8%, 5%, 
4%, and 16% of the families, respectively, 
spent less than these essential amounts, 
according to the report. 

There are some interesting facts about 
diet deficiencies. Fewer than 2% of em- 
ployed white workers get less than the 
average minimum requirement of pro- 
tein, and only 5% had less than a mini- 
mum ration of iron. But 16% were ap- 
preciably short of calcium, and about 
40% had a deficit of vitamin A. One- 
tenth of the families were below the min- 
imum for vitamin B,, and one-half were 
below a reasonal.2 ration of that vitamin. 

In all regions and whatever the food 
expenditure, the largest share of total 
calories is obtained from grain products, 
but the ratio tends to decline as families 
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get more money. Fats are commo)|y the 
second most important source of loties 
in the diet of each group. 

Whenever incomes rise, people go jy 


more heavily for eggs, meat, )\)tr, 
and fish. Milk, cheese, and ice cream 
provided as little as 2% in the cheap 


diets of Southern Negroes, and as mych 
as 16% for families in the Mountain 
region. Everywhere miscellaneow. foo) 


prepared dessert mixtures, soups, cocoa, 
proprietary foods, and the like, wor 
comparatively unimportant as sources of 
food energy; they provided less than 2 
per cent of the total calories, though the 


dollar outlay had a higher percentage. 


$100 Refrigerator 


That’s what the trade, stil] 
angry about the package appli- 
ance drive, hears New York utility 
will offer. 


Consotipatep Eptson—which set the 
New York electric appliance trade on its 
ear last fall with the $24.50 “bargain 
package” offer of a Proctor toaster, West- 
inghouse iron, G.E. radio, and IES 
lamp—is at it again. This time it’s re- 
frigerators. 

What happened in the appliance pack- 
age campaign is now history. By the end 
of December cooperating dealers were 
getting rid of between 2,000 and 3,000 
packages a day. And when the drive 
ended with the year, it had moved some 
230,000 packages—a total sale of $5,650. 
000. But not without raising storms of 
protest. Loudest yells were from retail- 
ers. They said (1) that they could not 
possibly hope to match such bargain 
packages, (2) that consumers got a false 
sense of values, (3) that they were the 
boys who promoted sales year in and 
year out and it wasn’t fair for Consoli- 
dated to come along and skim the mar- 
ket, and (4) that Consolidated must be 
selling at a whopping loss—a loss which 
it charged off to promotion and was glad 
to take for the sake of adding k.w. hour 
users. 

Consolidated has never revealed cost 
details of its deal, but Retailing maga- 
zine has made two bitter estimates 
$21.10 and $19.95. The $19.95 figure, it 
concluded, would scarcely cover purchase 
cost, dealer’s commission, and delivery 
and handling charges—not to mention 
an estimated $175,000 for advertising. 





“Educational Promotion” 


When the appliance drive ended, Con- 
solidated launched a new campaign—one 
which pleased retailers—and it seemed 
likely that peace and light would be 
restored. This new campaign, now in its 
early weeks, features General Electric 
sun lamps and electrie blankets. Both 
are sold well under list prices, but, as 
Retailing says, this is what department 
store merchandisers “consider the correct 
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of utility merchandising practice— 


ts jycational promotion of appliances not 
— : fully accepted by the public.” 

ob Now, having just placated retailers, 
Itre »solidated is stirring up their wrath 
eam [igesin, for Consolidated’s next push is 


heap ping t© be on refrigerators. And refrig- 
me tors (together with washing machines) 
r wide the main sustenance for all ap- 
ance dealers, who say that if the price 
= refrigerators is drastically reduced in 
vom, [aiew York, the shock will be felt clear 
al ross the country. 
' There’s been some argument about 
»¢ how much of a refrigerator bargain 
onsolidated plans to offer. Electrical 
erchandising, in its January issue, 
mmed up the rumors when it hinted 
a “program ... to obtain for the 
stropolitan New York area refrigera- 
till rs of 5 and possibly 6 foot sizes to be 
id under $100.” This has now been 
nied by Ephraim F. Jeffe, Consoli- 
ted’s vice-president in charge of sales. 
ie points out that Consolidated “sets 
the e price of Electrolux Refrigerators in 
its [bis territory. The price on the 5 cu. ft. 
sin _Papodel is $114.00. The price on the 5 cu. 
st. _ deluxe model is $170.00. . . . If we 
Ss ere promoting price reductions merely 
re- [gor the purpose of getting a list price 
low $100.00, we would not have set 
k- rices ourselves substantially above 
nd 100.00.” 
i. he Plan As It Looks Now 
ve But the campaign isn’t due to start 
ne fapntil March 20—and prices could change. 
). MMeanwhile, this much is known: (1) 
of Mplanufacturers of four refrigerators, Elec- 
|. @rolux, Crosley, Stewart-Warner, and 
ot Bi niversal, have so far been approved 
in [er participation; (2) these manufac- 
e rers will establish prices to Consoli- 
@ [pated’s dealers lower than wholesale list 
d rices; (3) dealers will thus be able to 
i. fake “wholesale” sales; (4) liberal 
- Bifrade-in allowances on ice boxes (not 
e M@efrigerators) will be stressed by Con- 
h lidated in its $350,000 advertising 
1 Siampaign. 
t So that’s where things stand today. 
lanufacturers of the “big name” refrig- 
t Mifrators think they’re being given the 
- #ifun-around, are worried about what may 
appen with the Edison competition. 
me are known to be holding up sales 
> Hind promotion plans till they can see 
hat’s what. And independent merchan- 
| Msers are again beginning to talk of an 
ppeal to the Federal Trade Commission, 
¢ Public Service Commission, the state 
gislature—or anybody. 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX 


for 
JULY-DECEMBER, 1938 


* 


A reference source of business 
news for executives 


Business Week’s value as a service to business men 
and industrialists is considerably enhanced by this 
valuable and convenient index to all the important 


business news for the last six months of 1938. 


Today's News Is Tomorrows History 
Business Week reports the news while it is still news. 
But a file of Business Week issues becomes an impor- 
tant record of business history . . . a chronicle of 
every trend, development, problem and event. And 
yesterday's facts are essential to tomorrow's 
decisions. 

Whatever It Is— 

Whether you are writing a report or digging up mate- 
rial for a speech, the Index will prove invaluable as 
a quick guide to the story you want to find . . . the 
story that carries the facts you need. Aviation. . . 
steel . . . market research . . . foreign trade prospects 
. . . labor developments . . . hundreds of other sub- 
jects . . . you will find them listed alphabetically in 
the Index. 

Copies of the Index for July-December, 1938, will 
be ready about February 15th. The price is $1.00 
a copy. (A limited number of copies of the Index 
for January—June, 1938, are still available—also at 


$1.00 a copy). Address Paul Montgomery, Manager. 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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wouldn’t destroy the existing price struc- 
ture, chain store men in Chicago last 
week gave considerable attention to the 
idea of distributing cards to reliefers and 
other low-income buyers who might be 
certified by a state agency. These cards, 
to be honored only at certain hours and 
probabiy only in certain stores, would 
entitle the qualified buyers to reductions 
of 20% to 30% on staple lines. The chain 
men weren’t enthusiastic about the proj- 
ect, but it might help move surplus and 
stave off governmental experimentation 
with some plan modeled after the New 
York City milk distribution (BW—Jan 
28°39,p34) . 


Analyzing Space-Buying 
“ADVERTISING Mepia AND Markets,” by 
Ben Duffy (Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, $5) is the newest must 
book for the marketing shelf. Mr. Duffy, 
vice-president in charge of marketing for 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, tells 
how to choose the media for an adver- 
tising campaign, discusses advertising 
copy and layout as well. His book 
will interest the amateurs and absorb 
the experts, who have long been familiar 
with the accomplishments of Mr. Duffy, 
ace space-buyer. 


Make Candy Prices Stick 


OHIO STILL REMAINS tops as a testing 
ground for fair trade contracts in the 
grocery field, but Illinois is stepping 
right along. Now, three of the leading 
candy manufacturers have stabilized 
prices in the Sucker State. Mars, 
O’Henry, and Beich nickel candy bars 
can no longer be sold by the chains at 
the standard price of three for ten. 
They’re 5¢ straight now—that is, they 
are whenever and wherever you can find 
them in a chain grocery store. 
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Stocks Hold Key to Business 


Their course in the next few weeks will be accepted 
as full evidence of the industrial and commercial trend, 
U. S. Steel’s report raises hopes. 


immediately, even though the poten. 
tiality of peace-shaking demands remains 
inevitably in the offing. 

The action of this week’s markets was 
anything but conclusive. Prices went yp 
briskly before and during Hitler's speech 
on Monday. This was much more due + 
short covering after the previous week's 
decline than it was to any whole-hearted 


THE STOCK MARKET in the next few weeks 
will enhance its reputation as a barom- 
eter of the country’s financial weather. 
It’s one of those times when it is next 
to impossible for stocks to be wrong— 
but those who forecast the swings in 
stock prices can very easily be wrong. 
If stocks recede very far from present 
levels, it will be the last straw so far as 
business confidence is concerned. Those buying. The rise was continued on Tues. 
traders who have been growing increas- day, but it lost vigor as the day pro- 
ingly bearish will shout that the stock ceeded. And on Wednesday prices were 
market gave the signal two months ago. soft and the market returned to the dull- 
On the other hand, if stocks go up ness of two weeks ago. 
everybody will be convinced that the 
market detected unmistakable signs of a 
spring rally in business during the first 
week in February. There is nothing on 
the business horizon that a few points’ 
rise in the stock averages couldn’t cure 
in a hurry, so the market will get credit 
for great foresight either way things go. 
It wouldn’t be as simple as all that if 
the world had not been somewhat re- 
assurec by Hitler’s speech on Monday. 
The 24 hour harangue carried a sort of 
negative appeal. Germany apparently 
isn’t going to precipitate any new crisis 


s 


U. S. Steel Common Leads 


In some measure, Tuesday’s rise ap- 
parently was built around United State: 
Steel common, which was easily the day's 
leader. Big Steel’s report for 1938 was 
due after the close, and traders quit 
clearly expected that it would not 
bad, considering all the things which be- 
set the industry last year. 

The report showed that U. S. S! teel ha 
earned $1.22 on its preferred stoc “ in the 
final quarter of 1938. This fell short 
the $1.75 quarterly dividend, but that 
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In the presence of several hundred 
stockholders‘and creditors of McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., New York, Fed- 
eral District Judge Coxe this week 
confirmed William J. Wardall 
(above), as trustee in bankruptcy. 


wasn’t what the Street was interested in. 
These earnings were accomplished on 
average operations of only 44.6% for 
the quarter. It was the first quarter in 
which the new basing system had been 
in effect, and much of the steel shipped 
was billed at prices agreed to in con- 
tracts concluded during the price war 
of September and October. 

Thus, if Big Steel could cover two- 
thirds of its preferred dividend under 
conditions which prevailed in the last 
three months of 1938, statisticians reason 
that it can show earnings on the com- 
mon when operations get just a mite 
above 45% of capacity. And—in Janu- 
ary U. S. Steel was operating at a bit 
better than 47%. If operations follow 
or surpass the usual spring pattern, the 
first quarter of 1939 will see fairly sub- 
stantial earnings applicable to common. 


Traders Watchfully Waiting 


This was good news, but it wasn’t 
enough to shake the market out of the 
lethargy which set in at midweek. 
Traders are wary of following business 
indicators, seem to be waiting for a more 
turn. Nevertheless, there was 
a small rise in steel which pulled opera- 
tions at the close of January to the high- 
est level since mid-December; electric 
energy production in the week ended 
Jan. 28, for the fourth consecutive week, 
improved the margin of gain over the 
same week a year ago; carloadings are 
higher than at any time during the en- 
tire first half of last year. 

Those developments in key industries 
could be the beginning of the spring up- 
turn in business. Combine them with a 
plethora of credit, typified by the all- 
time peak in excess reserves of banks, 
and a smart rally in commodity prices 
and you have quite enough to get ex- 
cited about—if you want to get excited. 


decisive 





McK. & R.’s Tax Hope 


Drug firm’s stockholders get 
report that mingles a bit of sweet 
with the sour. 


McKesson & Ropsins sTocKHOLDERS 
this week got an official taste of the finan- 
cial medicine that’s in store for them, 
William J. Wardall, trustee in 
bankruptcy, sent out to shareholders and 
creditors some 40,000 copies of the re- 
port he made a week ago to New York 
Federal District Court. A balance sheet 
surplus of $10,287,000 on Oct. 31 be- 
came a deficit of $8,947,000 on Nov. 30. 

But there was a lump of sugar—a very 
small lump—in the medicine. Mr. War- 
dall cited that the company hopes to 
recover federal taxes paid on fictitious 
earnings in 1931, 1933, 1935, 1936, and 
1937. In this regard, there was a bit of 
fatherly advice to holders of the com- 
pany’s $3 preference stock. The report 
says: “It is probable that the holders of 
the preference stock can also make 
claims for the refund of federal income 
taxes.” 

Theory behind this is that since the 
earnings were fictionalized by F. Donald 
Coster (Philip Musica), former presi- 
dent, during the years 1935 through 1938 
were, in effect, a return of capital, and 
hence not subject to tax. The trustee 
warns stockholders that unless a claim 


when 
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for credit or refund is made within three 
years from the time the return was filed, 
or two years from the date the tax was 
paid, no credit is obtainable 

Significant changes in the 
sheet from Oct. 31 to Nov. 30 are a 
reduction in inventories from $42,847,000 
to $32,144,000, and a drop in customers’ 
accounts receivable from $26,271,000 to 
$19,454,000. The trustee emphasized that 
a final audit had not been completed and 
that when S. D. Leidesdorf & Co. finish 
their job, other facts may be revealed 
One shift the new accountants have made 
is to transfer out of “current 
$100,000 item 
cers, directors, and employees 

In the course of his report, Mr. War- 
dall stated that McKesson & Robbins 


was carrying on “business as usual,” that 


balance 


assets” a 


of receivables from offi- 


December sales were down only 4% from 
December of last year, as against a drop 











Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 10 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NoTice % HEREBY GIvEN that a 
dividend of 75¢ per share for the 
quarter ending February 28, 1939 
has been declared on the 6% Pre 
ferred Stock of Atlas Corporation 
payable March 1, 1939 to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1939 
Watrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 


January 25, 1939 
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MAKE WISE USE 
OF EVERY 
INCOME DOLLAR 


A well-planned life insurance program 
will help you to hold what you earn. 
Give it good space in your 1939 


May we send you some suggestions? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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of 5.5% for the full year. This, the trus- 
tee commented, would seem to indicate 
that “sales volume has apparently not 
suffered materially from the adverse pub- 
licity.” 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Tire Makers’ Comeback 


THERE ARE FEW INDUSTRIES in the United 
States which staged as noteworthy a 
recovery in the final half of last year as 
that scored by tire manufacturers. They 
shipped 24,693,000 tires in the last six 
months of 1938, against 24,475,000 in the 
comparable 1937 period and only 18,- 
462,000 in the first half of 1938. Although 
tire makers were restocking their depleted 
inventories as the year closed, they cut 
accumulated stocks of casings from 
11,000,000 at the start of the year to 
about 8,500,000 on Dec. 31. Crude rubber 
prices rose in the last half of the year, 
which eliminated any necessity for 
write-offs on raw material inventories, 
so that earnings for the last half of the 
year got the full benefit of the gratifying 
increase in shipments. 


World Cartel in Wheat? 


IF THERE 1s TO BE international coopera- 
tion on the wheat problem, as Washing- 
ton desires (BW—Jan28’39,p16), it will 
not get the blessing of Toronto’s Finan- 
cial Post. Discussing Canada’s problem, 
the Post declares the only solution is 
that “we must simply keep on growing 
the world’s best wheat, but grow it 
cheaply. Our whole long-range policy 
must be directed toward this end. We 
cannot afford to countenance extrava- 
gant government subsidies.” 


U. S. Treasury Opens Up 


Tue Treasury THIS WEEK released a 
monthly Bulletin on financial statistics 
which fills a wide-open void in the coun- 
try’s basic information. It shows the 
month-to-month transactions of the 
Treasury, indicating the amount of net 
deficit spending of the government. This, 
for economists, represents what may be 
termed in effect the Treasury’s “net con- 
tribution” to business, inasmuch as ex- 
penditures in excess of actual cash 
receipts constitute a quantitative, or dol- 
lar, measurement of the government’s 
contribution to purchasing power. An- 
other feature of the report is a recapitu- 
lation of the flow of foreign capital to 
the United States. These foreign capital 
reports, though heretofore available, have 
been six months late, whereas in the 
Treasury Bulletin they are only four 
months late. The full title of the report is 
“Bulletin of the Treasury Department.” 
There are 36 pages of charts and tables; 
unlike the Federal Reserve Bulletin, there 
is little text. Incidentally, distribution is 
limited, so get your bid in early. 
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Monthly Index Tapers Off from December Top 
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Business Weex’s Monthly Index of Business Activity was down slightly ‘o 
104.1 in January from the 1938 high of 104.3, recorded in December. 1 
November average was 103.0, and January, 1938 was 81.9. The cur; 
weekly index numbers (page 11) are running close to the January aver 





More on Auditors 


Everysopy seems to be doing it. After 
Radio Corp. of America announced its 
plan to have stockholders elect auditors 
(BW—Jan28'39,p42), the American Can 
Co. followed suit. Apparently it’s a fairly 
old American custom. As Business Week 
has pointed out, stockholders of the 
United States Steel Corp. have voted on 
auditors since 1901. And now Leopold 
M. Goulston, Boston barrister, calls at- 
tention to an 1897 Massachusetts stat- 
ute: “Every corporation whose capital 
stock is $100,000 or more, which is re- 
quired to file a certificate of its condition 
annually with the secretary of the com- 
monwealth . . . shall cause such certifi- 
cate to be accompanied by a written 
statement made under oath by an audi- 
tor to be employed by a committee of 
three stockholders who are not directors, 
selected at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders.” It may be hairsplitting, 
but it’s worth noting that under this 
statute the stockholders don’t choose 
auditors directly, but choose a committee 
to name auditors. 


Design for Disposing 


INTERNATIONAL Paper & Power Co. is a 
holding company largely interested in 
paper production, and is two or three 
stages removed from the utility industry. 
Moreover, its power subsidiary, Interna- 
tional Hydro-Electric, long ago put its 
controlling stock in New England Power 
Association into a voting trusteeship. 
Thus removed from direct control, Inter- 
national Hydro sought exemption from 
utility holding company status. But the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
wasn’t satisfied by this remote control. 
So International Paper has agreed to a 
liquidating trusteeship which will dispose 
of its utility holdings (which won’t affect 
the paper company, because it has writ- 


ten off its power investment). The S$! 
lauds the liquidating trust plan, |} 

that it might be a good pattern for | 
flung utility holding companies to | 
low in order to avoid forced liquidat 
of some of their more scattered propert 


Pressing an Advantage 


Srock EXCHANGES on the West Coast : 
ways have profited by the differenc: 

time which keeps them open after t!x 
Eastern markets, permitting trading 
New York after the New York markets 
are closed. They have become increasing- 
ly active in courting this business. T). 
climax comes in an advertising campaiy: 

Los Angeles broke the ice, advertising 
“24 hours additional trading time.” Sa 
Francisco is planning a similar progr 


That Cotton Surplus 


Most porpvutar of all the plans for <is- 
posing of some of the cotton which 

pledged under loans from the feder: 
government is one to give it back to t 

farmers who promise to cut acreage pro- 
portionately (BW—Dec17’38,p35) . Thus, 
if the Department of Agriculture » 
1939 cotton acreage at 27,000,000 acres 
and cotton farmers agree to cut one-third 
off that, the government would give them 
cotton equivalent to the production on 
9,000,000 acres, or about 4,000,000 bales 
They would have to sell those 4,000.0) 
bales at once to relieve the present tix 

spot situation. No one yet seems to ha 

pointed out that cooperating farm 
would lose cottonseed oil and cake reve- 
nue on 4,000,000-bale production. More- 
over, cutting the crop one-third furt 
would heighten cotton’s unemploym: 
problem—bad enough with acreage « 
to 27,000,000. The fact remains that g: 
ernment loans are tying up more than 
11,000,000 bales, that this sustains t/ic 
price of spot cotton at a level which <is- 
courages mill buying at home and abroa. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





Six Years of Hitler 


Germans weigh assets and liabilities of sixth year 
of Hitler régime and wonder what new demands will be 
made on them in 1939. Trade drive is likely to replace 


territorial push of 1938. 


‘THeRE WILL BE no letup in rearmament 
in the near future; internal economic 
conditions in Germany are not good; Ber- 
lin is about to inaugurate a drastic new 
trade war (page 14); the next crisis in 
Europe focuses around Spain and the 
Italian demands on France—these are 
the highlights of the week’s developments 
affecting business. 

Because Germany is the center of inter- 
est, and because Hitler has completed an- 
other year’s development of his program 
for Germany, Bustvess Weex’s Berlin 
correspondent has summarized some of 
the main features of the sixth year of 
Naziism for American business men. 


War Economy Established 


During 1938, industrial capacity, raw 
material reserves, and available man 
power were utilized to an extent which 
seemed impossible a year ago. More 
than ever this supreme national effort 
served one purpose: the expansion and 
perfection of the Reich’s military ma- 
chinery. The country’s economy was defi- 
nitely established as a “war economy in 
peace time.” Business, labor, and the 
public in general had to make greater 
sacrifices to satisfy the insatiable de- 
mands of a Moloch state—sacrifices in 
terms of money, longer working hours, 
intermittent food shortages and poorer 
quality of consumer goods. 

All these developments, however mo- 
mentous in themselves, were overshad- 
owed by the gain of nearly 24% in ter- 
ritory and 10,300,000 inhabitants which 
came with the bloodless annexation of 
Austria and the Sudetenland. 


Iron Ore, Timber, Markets 


Austrian iron ore and Austrian and 
Sudeten timber proved valuable additions 
to the inadequate raw material base of 
the Four-Year Plan, while direct access 
to the markets of southeastern Europe 
and the virtual transformation of crippled 
Czechoslovakia into a mere colony of the 
Third Reich represented assets which can- 
not be measured adequately by statistical 
methods. 

The two annexations also brought lia- 
bilities. Neither of the new territories is 
completely self-sufficient in the supply of 
food. Also, the necessity of providing ex- 


port markets for the Sudeten industries 
at a time when the old Reich’s own ex- 
ports were dwindling and when the new 
outburst of Jew-baiting in Germany 
threatens to close the American market 
for many German goods, was and still is 
a cause of official headaches. 

A year ago the well-known annual re- 
port of the State-owned Reichs-Kredit- 
Gesellschaft estimated that taxes and 
social insurance contributions absorbed 
28.6% of Germany’s national income. In 
its economic review for 1938, this bank, 
by adding certain tax-like items which it 
formerly bashfully omitted, comes to the 
conclusion that the toll of the Nazi state 
was 35,800,000,000 marks out of a na- 
tional income of 76,000,000,000. This 
made the share absorbed by the state 
476%. And yet the Reichs-Kredit- 
Gesellschaft still omits the Jewish confis- 
cations, which amounted to 1,000,000,000 
marks, and certain minor items. 

Still more amazing, though wholly au- 
thoritative, is the estimate of Herr Funk's 
assistant, Secretary Rudolf Brinkman, 
who asserts that if the expenditure of 
publicly-owned utilities and other cor- 
porations is taken into account, the 
share of national income “collected and 
redistributed by the State” will be as 
high as two-thirds of the total. 


Tax Revenue Mounts 


The Reich’s budget figures are still kept 
secret, with the exception of tax revenue 
which, under tremendous pressure on the 
part of the Treasury, will reach the astro- 
nomic figure of 17,000,000,000 marks in 
the current fiscal year (against 14,000,- 
000,000 last year, and 6,700,000,000 in 
1932). Long-term borrowing yielded 
about 8,000,000,000 marks in 1938, while 
the issue of the new “Delivery Bills” (to- 
gether with promissory notes of the Gold- 
Discount Bank) must have supplied at 
least 6,000,000,000 marks. Thus, the 
Reich’s total expenditure in 1938 must 
have been, at a minimum, 31,000,000,000 
marks (the cost of the new fortifications 
along the French border is estimated 
alone at 2,000,000,000 marks) . 

By “overdoing” its armament and 
building program, the Nazi government 
is defeating some of the major objectives 
of its own economic program, as the ex- 
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Business 


perience of the sixth year has clearly 
demonstrated. The building boom, stim- 
ulated up to 90% 
tracts, has withdrawn some 800,000 farm 
The 


acute shortage of agricultural labor is 


by government con- 
workers from German agriculture 


made responsible for the decline in the 
production of butter as well as in hog- 
breeding. To meet this emergency, the 
Reich government had to permit the im- 
portation of about 100,000 foreign farm 
workers—from Italy, Hungary, Holland 
and other countries, and a 
their wages had to be paid in foreign 


portion of 


exchange. 

The butter ration of the civil popula- 
tion had to be reduced after Munich in a 
greater proportion than this decline in 
production. The large consumption of 
butter by the mobilized army and by the 
workers on the Western fortifications was 
the reason of this new sacrifice 


Public Orders Jam Industries 


Of all the economic tensions and diffi 
culties caused by the precipitate pace of 
armaments and public construction, the 
decline in exports and the passive trade 
most 


balance are for the moment the 


serious. Industries are so jammed with 
urgent public orders that they are not 
interested in looking after their export 
business, or have not got labor and ma- 
terials for them. On the other hand, ex- 
cessive imports of raw materials and 
grain up to September contributed their 
part toward the trade deficit. Exports 
dropped from 5,900,000,000 marks in 
1937 to 5,200,000,000 in 19388. The trade 
balance of the “old Reich” closed with a 
deficit of 230,000,000 marks, contrasting 
with a surplus of 423,000,000 marks in 
1937. Owing to the added deficits of 
Austria and the Sudetenland, the deficit 
of Great Germany will be as high as 
$50,000,000 marks 


Co-ops to Compete with Chains 


Lonpon (Cable)—Immediate reaction 
to the Hitler speech and the Chamberlain 
reply has been good, though export exec- 
utives will be nervous until they know 
just how far Germany is prepared to go 
in its renewed drive for export markets 
and what terms the business representa- 
tives of the two countries may reach in 
negotiations soon to get under way. If 
the quieter tone in international politics 
persists for another few weeks, business 
is likely to pick up rather quickly, but 
there is little confidence yet that another 
crisis will not soon develop in the Medi- 
terranean. 

London’s Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety is believed to be planning to enter 
the chain store field. It is anticipated 
that this will hit small independents more 
than the firmly established chains. 


France Watches Mussolini 


Paris (Wireless)—All France is watch- 
ing for the next developments in Spain. 
Markets are still bearish, despite the 
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relatively calm tone of the Hitler speech. 

All trains from Germany are arriving 
late, due, it is reported, to the spread of 
the slow-down strike of German workers 
in protest against putting in longer work- 
ing hours. 

In spite of the visit to Moscow of the 
German trade representative who is ex- 
pected to enlarge present trade volume 
between the two countries, the report is 
current in Paris this week that the Brit- 
ish, after years of coolness toward the 
Soviet Union, are preparing to initiate 
closer relations with Moscow. 


Canada Will Grow 


London government will not 
move to Dominion, as rumored. 
British may build more Canadian 
branch plants. 


Orrawa—Look for increased talk in the 
next few weeks and months of govern- 
mental and industrial Britain moving to 
Canada. The coming visit of the King 
and Queen will be the inspiration. It has 
brought the subject to newspaper front 
pages and editorial columns in the last 
few days. Already there is ambitious 
speculation about whole British indus- 
tries abandoning their locations and 
plants in England and starting over again 
from the ground up in this country. Word 
pictures are being painted of millions of 
British industrial workers coming here to 
expand Canadian cities to several times 
their present size. 

But no Canadian real estate specula- 
tors are optioning potential industrial or 
suburban town sites in anticipation of 
such a mass migration. A recent exploi- 
tation of the idea by some English 
writers and some transatlantic visitors 
to the United States and Canada virtu- 
ally compels Canadians to discuss it. It 
persuades only a few of them to consider 
it seriously. The grandiose suggestion 
that this country might become the 
capital of empire fails to invoke any 
delusions of grandeur here. 


British Industry to Canada 


Serious consideration is being given to 
the much more reasonable prospect of 
the establishment in Canada of large 
branches of British industry. It is re- 
garded as quite possible that a substan- 
tial movement of this nature will take 
place in the next two years. The basis of 
such a movement would be the protec- 
tion rather than the abandonment of 
England. The industries likely to estab- 
lish here are defense equipment indus- 
tries. They would manufacture arma- 
ments here to be used for the defense 
of Britain in Europe. 


Refugees Not Wanted 


The question of Canada’s attitude 
regarding admission of Jewish refugees 
from Europe is becoming a public issue. 


Both major political parties are opposed 
to the open door. The Ottawa govern- 
ment favors extending some succor. A 
determined agitation has developed in 
French Quebec against any Jewish im- 
migration. 

Look for an organized assault on the 
automatic extension of Canada-United 
States trade pact concessions to dictator 
countries under the most-favored-nation 
provision of Canadian trade treaties. 
This feature of the recent Washington 
bargain has provoked more criticism 
than any provision of the pact itself. 
Canadian industrial and business inter- 
ests, while prepared to accept some sac- 
rifice in the interests of closer relations 
among the English-speaking nations, ob- 
ject to Germany, Italy, and Japan profit- 
ing by them. Canada has most-favored- 
nation treaties with thirty-two coun- 
tries. All of them get the same tariff 
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rates as are given the United Sta 
under the Washington pact. 


Won't Affect Reich Much 


Trade with Germany is not likely 
be much affected, being restricted by t 
somewhat informal arrangement 1 
governing the exchange of goods betw: 
the two countries. Germany’s sales 
Canada are practically limited to t 
amount of her purchases from this co. 
try by the requirement that a large pa 
of the exchange due her from such sa! 
is to be left here to pay for purchas: 
Both Italy and Japan are expected 
increase their penetration of the Ca 
dian market. Public sentiment amo 
consumers is operating to some ext: 
against goods from the dictator cou 
tries although shoppers have not yet ¢ 
into the way of remembering that A: 
tria is now a German province. 


Brass Tacks on Latin America 


Here comes Foreign Minister Aranha of Brazil, 
and business may learn details of U. S. trade program. 
What about those defaulted Brazilian bonds? 


Ir WASHINGTON REALLY HAS a Vigorous 
new Latin American trade program, this 
country is going to know about it soon, 
On Feb. 9, when the Holland American 
Line’s Nieuw Amsterdam steams into 
New York from a South American cruise, 
it will have on board the Brazilian for- 
eign minister, Oswaldo Aranha, who 
comes to Washington at the special invi- 
tation of President Roosevelt and Sec. 
Hull. 

Wall Street and the industrial com- 
munity are awaiting Dr. Aranha’s visit 
eagerly. Is he going to reveal the details 
of Brazil’s new five-year plan for pub- 
lic works and national defense? And 
will this call for purchases of United 
States road-grading machinery, steel mill 
equipment, and quantities of heavy-duty 
trucks? 

And what is Washington going to do 
about the $%357,000,000 of Brazilian 





bonds now in default? Are we going to 
ignore them and grant fresh credits t 
Brazil in order to meet German compet 
tion? Or is the United States going to 
meet that competition with subsidized 
exports? 
Vargas Plans Highways, “TV A” 

Brazil’s five-year program is something 
new. It was launched a few weeks ago 
by President Getulio Vargas, but few 
details are known yet up here beyond 
the fact that $30,000,000 a year is being 
appropriated for five years to carry it 
out, that it involves a huge highway pro 
gram as well as the building up of a na 
tional steel industry and a plan for a 
modest TVA-type of development in 
the San Francisco Valley, said to be as 
fertile as the Mississippi Valley. 

The Treasury receives the largest slice 
of the annual appropriation, $16,250,000, 


Brazilian Information Burcos 


General Motors (Sao Paulo)—helping to put Brazil on wheels 
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BRAZIL—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
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Tobacco y to Buenos Aves 


Livestock 


KEY TO NUMBERS 


Pon American Airways provides thrice-weekly service both 
north and south (five deoys from Miomi to Rio; one doy from 
Rio to Buenos Aires), has heavy competition from German lines 
throughout Brazil, but recently won a government contract to 
extend its services to requior inland routes north and west of 
Rio de Janeiro. France and Germany both operate requler air 
moil service between Nota! (2) and Evrope. 


Ford has on experimental rubber plantation on a concession of 
2,500,000 acres, 12,000 of which ore already plonted to rub- 
ber trees. Rubber came originally from Brazil, and the finest 
quality still does, but most of the world’s rubber now comes 
from Africa and the For East where it is systematically grown 
on huge plantations and reguiarty collected by cheap and plen- 
tiful labor. 


Ford and General Motors hove lorge avtomobile assembly 
plonts ot Sée Paulo, Chrysler (5) at Rio de Janeiro. 


2 y 


KEY TO SYMBOLS ; _ 


Brazil is believed to possess the world’s greatest undevel- 
oped iron ore resources, and probably the world’s richest mon- 
qonese deposit. U. S$. Stee! hes @ direct interest in the devel- 
opment of these resources in Brazil. 


Brazilion Traction, « Concdien utility, provides light, power, 
ges, ond woter te Rie de Joneiro, Sé0 Pavic, end Santos, and 
telephone service te the prosperous mining ond industria! re- 
gion crovnd, ond to the west of, Ric. 


Electric Bond & Shore has utility concessions in both the north 
ond south, biggest centers served being Pernambuco, Bohic, and 


Porte Alegre. 


Brazilian government officials recently shipped three oi! der- 
ricks to region neor Peruvien border where oll seepoges heve 
been found; oil was discovered recently in Boebic (10). 


Where there's cotton, you will find Anderson Clayton, old and 
respected brokers in New York ond in the South. 


—And where there are cottie and « meet industry, you'll find 
Armour, Swift, and Wilson in the packing business. 


Brazilions insist United States movies are the most potent — 
end popular — propoganda in Brazil. Metro-Goldwyn- Moyer 
hes jest bolle its own theatres ia Rie and Séeo Pavile, rents its 
films throughout the country. 





© Notional City Bonk of New York hes branches in Ric de Jo- 
neiro, S60 Paulo, and Pernambuco. 


® Novel oranges, populer in Californie, come originally from 
Brazil, which is now the world’s second lergest producer. 
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SIGHT PROTECTION 
fit low initial cost! 


my 


GUARDSMAN Jr. 





Model 2242 
$11.00 
NATURAL-LIGHT 
Model 1999 
$11.00 


. Adequate light is a safeguard against eye- 
strain and fatigue, not bright light alone, but 
bright light properly controlled ... light with a 
texture like daylight. Faries lamps are designed 
to give adequate and properly controlled il- 
lumination. They offer the quality and quantity 
of light needed for ease in seeing. They come 
in a variety of designs and finishes to meet any 
office need. See them today at your dealer's. 
lf he cannot supply genuine Faries Lamps, 
please write us for folder and prices. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and $. Robert Schwartz Div. BW, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Banish this 
PROHIT- 
EATER! 















AUTOPOINT USERS SAVE 
UP TO 6,000 PER YEAR 


Stop wood ot waste and standardize on 
AU TOPOL T! Used by 4,000 prominent firms! 
Many report cash savings up to $1 a year per 
employee, in material costs alone! Other sav- 
ings are even greater . . . time-losses are cut, 
efficiency increased, interruptions reduced, 
Safe! Sanitary! Free book, 
“Turning Lead Into Gold’ ; 
gives remarkable facts and fig- 
ures on actual installations, 
Write for your copy, and 
sample pencils, today! 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. aw-2 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, tl, 





| which is to be spent on defense equip- 
ment, some of which has already been 
ordered. The United States is supplying 
airplanes; Great Britain destroyers; Ger- 
many armaments; and Italy airplanes, 
| ships, and munitions. 

Next largest annual appropriation is 
$5,250,000 for public works. 

Brazil is also looking for capital for 
the development of its rich mineral re- 
sources, but much of this must be han- 
dled—according to Brazilian law—by na- 
tive-controlled companies. The oil com- 
panies, for instance, were told a year ago 
that petroleum is a natural resource, 
which is going to be controlled at home. 





Delicate Debt Situation 


It is this need for capital which has 
revived the issue of credits in Washing- 
ton. Brazil is already in default on in- 
terest payments on virtually its entire 
debt to the United States, in spite of the 
fact that this country consistently pro- 
vides ample dollar exchange because of 
its huge purchases of Brazilian coffee. 
In the first 11 months of last year we 
bought nearly $89,000,000 of Brazilian 
products, but sold that country less than 
$53,000,000 of our goods. And yet, even 
our exporters received their payment 
slowly, and the bondholders got next to 
nothing. 

Washington, in view of its eagerness 
not to antagonize Brazil into doing more 
business with Germany, is likely to ex- 
plore the situation cautiously, but there 
| are signs that the problem is going to 
receive serious consideration. Sen. Hiram 
Johnson of California has made it clear 
that he intends to push an investigation 
of the defaults before any new Export- 
Import Bank advances are made to any 
Latin American countries. 

Talk of what is likely to be done for 
Brazil goes all the way from a gold loan 
to help stabilize the currency, to special 
credits to help meet German competi- 
ordinary trade deals. 





tion on 


U. S. Firms Seek Business 


In the meantime, United States firms 
are going after trade opportunities in this 
largest and most populous state in Latin 
America. Pan American Airways has just 
won a franchise to operate regular plane 
service in the rich and developing hin- 
terland northwest of Rio de Janeiro. Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet has recently opened 
a new manufacturing plant at Rio. 
Squibb is also operating in the Brazilian 
capital. Goodyear is building a tire 
plant at Sao Paulo. Sharp local competi- 
tion from a domestic company operating 
a plant equipped with United States 
machinery, but using pure Brazilian rub- 
ber, has cut into tire imports recently. 

What happens at Washington during 
the Aranha conferences is going to be 
closely followed by bondholders and by 
business, for it is likely to set the prece- 
dent for later dealings with most of the 
| rest of the countries of Latin America. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
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Correction 
Jr SEEMS that I libeled the West. So re- 
+e. Wm. W. Gallagher of the Mac- 
fae Instrument Co. down in Need- 
"m, But let him tell it: 
“The railroad crossing you referred to 
vour Jan. 14 issue was not out west 
t right here in Massachusetts. 
“When the B&A.R.R. and N.Y.N.H. 
ki were first built—I suppose it must 
hove been nearly 100 years ago—they 
tually crossed out in the Back Bay 
strict After one or two accidents some 
right legislator on Beacon Hill arose 
snd proposed the law you mentioned. 
‘ver afterward the crossing was known 
. the “Know Nothing Crossing.” It 
ersisted up to a few years ago—I should 
until about 1901, or thereabouts. 
\t that time the old Park Square Sta- 
on was abandoned, the New Back Bay 
tation built and the tracks straightened 


; 


“[ am afraid we can’t blame this par- 
cular instance on the West.” 


At Long Last 

ae Har Styte Counc says that in 
der to be “well-dressed” a man must 
save twelve hats. Yes, all at once, I mean. 
t thoughtfully lists the styles, in case 
u want to check your own wardrobe. 
They are the high silk, the folding opera, 
he black or midnight blue soft hat, the 
lerby, the homburg, the snap brim, the 
f-the-face, the lightweight felt, the 
ports, the straw sailor, the panama and 
he semi-sport. There you are; at long 
ast, just what you have been craving 
» know. 


hains 


He MAN I mer in the diner turned out 
o be a chain-store executive. So we spent 
he evening in the club-car hashing over 
he chains and their troubles. 

He had a lot to say that was interest- 
g. but his chief concern seemed to be 
e problem of consolidating any sub- 
antial public opinion in behalf of the 
hains. “No matter how sound our posi- 
on or how convincing our data,” he 
nid, “it is hard to get public opinion on 
ur side. Individuals will admit the ad- 
antages of buying in our stores, but 
mehow their feelings pull them the 
ther way. It seems to be simply a mat- 
t of outright prejudice without rhyme 
reason.” 

But even as he said this, my thought 
it back to a letter I got some weeks 
® It was from a Chamber of Com- 
*ree man who evidently had given con- 
erable thought to the chain question 
ad who seemed to be rather fair about 
te whole thing. In his letter he sug- 


l 
} 
i 


gested a possible explanation of this very 
attitude. 

Let me see if I can get his point over 
quickly. Despite the quotes, only the 
ideas are his; the words are mine. 

“Most of our progress in good govern- 
ment and social service has come through 
local pride and leadership. And when 
a national firm puts branches into a city, 
which supplant local stores, that city 
loses development power along these 
lines, unless the branches take over the 





| 
| 


i 


responsibilities of citizenship as well as | 
the economic functions. This means that | 


chain employees should accept public 
office, serve on public committees, and, 
on occasion, subscribe to worthy public 
causes. 

“When they do not do these things, the 
effect is doubled by the reluctance of 
local business men to do their part and 
thereby ‘hold the bag for the chains.’ 
This is interpreted by community leaders 
as a serious threat to community coop- 
eration and enterprise. Many chains thus 
make influential and aggressive enemies 


who become enemies to the whole chain | 


principle. 

“Moreover, the bitterness is increased 
by the manner of the chains. The atti- 
tude of the local managers is one of 
stalling, of indifference, and discourtesy 
to those who have assumed the burden 
of good citizenship and are putting their 
time and effort into this, that or the 
other project. 

“The effect of all this is to prevent 
making local friends. The chains have no 
friends on governing and taxing bodies; 
no members of volunteer citizens’ com- 
mittees care a rap whether the chains 
get a square deal. Moreover, this local 
unpopularity is projected into the na- 
tional Congress. Whatever the chains 
may do to influence Congress as a group, 
the lawmakers, as individuals, cannot so 
easily be dissociated from home town 
sentiment. Proxy public opinion is not 
purchasable in volume on short notice. 
However good the arguments, the people 
at home have the last word.” 

Thus my correspondent. What he says 
deserves the thoughtful consideration of 
those responsible for the welfare of the 
chains. He recognizes that some chains 


do live up to what he calls “decent prin- | 


ciples of community relations.” He urges 
that the chains and their managers do 
just what both would do if they were 
local business firms and local men. He 
fears that unless they do this, the sound 


economics of the appeals made by the | 


chains cannot survive the attack that is 
leveled against them in the name of good 
citizenship and community welfare. His 


criticism is constructive; it is here sub- | 


W.T.C. 


mitted on its merits, 
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and Ride! 


OUR cares melt rapidly away as 

you sink into one of the deeply 
cushioned, individually reclining seats 
on the modern Luxury Coaches of The 
Pocahontas and The Cavalier—com- 
pletely air-conditioned Norfolk and 
Western passenger trains between the 
Midwest and the Virginia Seacoast. 
Here’s comfort and safety to be found 
in no other form of travel. 

Your trip is worry-free. No dirt or soot 
to spoil your clothes. No jolting or sway- 
ing, but a smooth, pleasant ride over 
miles of carefully safeguarded, well-kept 
track. No inconvenience of crowding. 
Plenty of room to stretch your legs. 
Naturally, you arrive rested and re- 
freshed . . . on time! 

The attractive dining cars and fully 
equipped sleeping cars on The Poca- 
hontas and The Cavalier add distinctive 
enjoyment to your trip. Next time go the 
modern way—by train—then “just relax 
and ride!” 
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Crises and Confidence 





I. TIMES LIKE THESE it is easy to be bearish. In Europe, 
combat planes are tuned up, markets are nervous, states- 
men are making speeches, from week to week there is no 
telling whether there will be war or peace. And this uncer- 
tainty is bad for business. It creates a low state of con- 
fidence. Business men do not know what to expect, and 
when they don’t know what to expect, they hesitate to 
do anything. Initiative tends to congeal. 

Too, there is, at the moment, a domestic basis for this 
low state of confidence. Business has topped off from the 
exuberant rise of 1938. New capital flotations—an evi- 
dence of initiative—are few and far between. The fruit 
of the Republican victories at the polls takes on an acid 
flavor, as people begin to realize that the New Deal and 
conservative forces are so evenly divided as to produce 
legislative stalemates. Finally, the stock mar':et has been 
weak, and its weakness is a reminder of its fateful 
prophecy in the fall of 1937. 


Bis YET, it is also easy to be bullish. It can be pointed 
out that the recent slowdown in business activity is a 
natural aftermath of the swift, 40% rise in the last six 
months of 1938. More, there are these concrete statistical 
facts: that Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s backlog of year-end 
orders is the greatest in peacetime history ; that payrolls 
and employment are increasing, and that automobile and 
department store sales have indicated no desire on the 
part of the ultimate consumer to hoard purchasing 
pow er. 

Indeed, were the statistics the sole criterion of things 
to come, continued recovery, after this momentary hesi- 
tation, would seem inevitable. But, of course, there 
is danger in statistical oversimplification, as Walter 
Bagehot, England’s brilliant economist of the 19th cen- 
tury, indicated, when he said: “Writers without experi- 
ence of trade are always fancying that these tables [of 
statistics ] mean something more than, or something dif- 
ferent from, that which.they really mean.” And in this 
case it is just possible that the statistics are merely the 
projection of the past, that they are not the guide to 
the future. 

Business men, as Bagehot neatly put it, do not always 
follow or understand statistics, but none the less possess 
a “solid judgment, a wonderful guessing power of what 
is going to happen, each in his own trade.” But even if 
business men guess wrong, they guess right. For, if the 
majority guess that business will be bad, and act accord- 
ingly, business will be bad, because their decisions will 























make it bad, There is a remarkable quality in the !isiness 
man’s intuition. It validates itself. 

This intuition, however, is not a thing apart. '! hough 
it can mold the shape of things to come, it also can be 


by government spending, a 





molded by things to come 
rise in residential building, armament orders, stable 
retail trade, markets, and war scares. Thus, though the 
business man’s state of confidence determines ether 
business will be good or bad, he, himself, does not deter- 
mine his own state of confidence. That paradox holds 


the key to 1939. 


‘Tae IS LIKELY TO BE a year of crises, and crises are bad 
for business. They generate uncertainty and a low state 
of confidence. But tension is its own corrective. You can 
agitate business men to a certain pitch, and then they 
become. accustomed to the agitation. 

And all the time this siege of crises lasts, armament 
demands will increase. The United States gov 
will prepare for war, and European nations, particularly 
England and Brance, will engage in more substantial 


nment 


preparations—preparations that will mean orders, bus 
iness orders. So, paradoxical as it may seem, thie very 
crises the dictators create, compound their own antidote. 

Business, after all, thrives on profits, or the prospects 
of profits ; and war orders, like any other orders, produce 
profits, which in turn produce 4 favorable state of con 
fidence. Therefore, what remains to be seen in 1939 is 
whether crises succeed in destroying: the initiative—the 
confidence—of business men or whether the consequences 
of the crises—the war orders—combine with underlving 
favorable business conditions to maintain confidence. 
The race is not yet done. But each crisis that passes 
without destroying confidence weakens the power of the 
dictators over the state of confidence and the American 


business man. 
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